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THE PINK OF PERFECTION. 


On a quaint rustic seat in a bower 
Sat a maiden, both comely and fair; 
Even sorrow bat heighten'd her charms 
As she toy’d with her tresses of hair. 
Why, forsooth, thus demure and depress’d? 

Why so mournful, and lonely, and sad? 
The sweet linnets were warbling such 
strains 

As should make the most sorrowful 
glad. 

But the maiden, absorb’d in deep thought, 

, As she Sat the green branches among, 
Heeded not their exuberant joy, 

Warbled forth in melodious s«ng. 

As thus pensive I ponder’d and gazed, 

A gay tulip I saw on the ground, 

As if scornfully thrown in disgust 
By the maiden, as angry she frown’d. 
On the table a rose l beheld, 

Which the blush of pure innocence 
wore; 

With sweet odour it scented the air, 

But its beauty delighted mo more. 

There the scentless gay tulip still lay, 

As if only deserving her scorn, 

Quite forgetting the rose with its charms 
Could torture inflict with its thorn. 

Then without a word utter’d I knew 
Why the maiden was sad and depress’d ; 
She had sought for perfection in vain— 

It was this her meek spirit distress’d. 


The gay tulip I pick’d from the ground, 
And its stem with the rose I entwined ; 

Grace, beauty, and fragrance were each 
In the rose and the tulip combined. 

The sweet rose mellow’d all the bright 
tints 

Of the tulip so gaudy and fair, 

While its scentless though beautiful bloom, 
Was fragrant with perfume most rare. 

Then the tulip most grateful reveal'd, 

The pale rose, with its delicate hue. 

Whilst it hid with most exquisite grace, 
The ugly sharp thorn from my view. 

Then the maiden the tulip entwined, 
With the rose on her bosom she bore; 

Never yet seem’d the tulip so gay. 

And the rose such bright charms never 
wore. 

The fair maiden no longer look’d sad, 

But with look of affection most kind, 

Frankly own’d that in vain was tho search 
The pink of perfection to find. 

When again in that bower I stood, 

Sat a matron, her heart full of jey ; 

At her feet romp’d a flaxen-hair’d girl, 

On her knee sat a rosy-eheek’d boy. 

She had heeded the lesson I gave, 

When a maiden perfection she sought, 

Else I still had a bachelor been, 

And she an old maid good for nought! 

J. E. W. 


THE ST O R Y-T ELLER. 

CLOUDS AND SU NSHINE. 

“ Dry up those gushing tears, dear Edith,” said Kate Churchill to her 
friend, as she sat by a window overlooking the open common. 

Edith glanced at her deep mourning dress, where the tears were still visible 
in the crape folds on which they had dropped, and looked up into Kate’s face 
with a mute appeal for sympathy. 

“ I know what you would say, Edith,” continued Kate; “you think me 
almost cruel for urging you to moderate your grief. Believe me, it is not 
cruelty but kindness that prompts me to do so. There is no cure for grief and 
sorrow like exertion. It is painful for me to remind you that there is a 
necessity oil your part for making some effort for the future ; hut it will come 
with a bettor grace from me, who have toiled so long for a subsistence, than 
from those who only shared your prosperous life. When once your mind is 
occupied you will lind it easier to bear this affliction; and, believe me, 
there is no sorrow that will not he lightened by strong, active, healthful 
labour.” 

“ I do not shrink from labour, Kate,” replied Edith; “ but I do shrink 
from meeting the eyes of those who have fluttered around me in my days of 
prosperity, but who look with contempt upon Edith Shirley now she is poor 
and dependent.” 

“ And do you care for such false friends as those, Edith ? ” said Kate; 
“ because, if you cannot overcome this fear, depend upon it, you will have 
trouble enough to encounter. I have long ago learned that such friends are 
not worth having.” 

Those who saw Kate Churchill’s firm and independent step, as she went 
forth each morning to her daily task, could well believe that these might be 
her true sentiments. She had been thrown upon her own resources long 
before she was as old as Edith now was; and in addition to this, she had a 
younger sister who was wholly dependent on her for support. 

While the friends were yet sitting together, a letter was brought for 
Edith. It contained a cold and formal invitation from the sister of her 
mother to pass the winter in her family—-adding, that id that time she would 
ho able to look about for some situation in which she could maintain herself. 
This letter did more good towards rousing her from her grief than all Kate’s 
entreaties. 

“ And this is the woman, Kate, whom my father brought up as a child— 
whose home in his family was made luxurious and easy—who never knew a 
want or privation, and on whom my father bestowed a rich marriage portion,” 
said Edith. “ Now she thinks to cancel the debt, by offering to his child the 
shelter of her house for a few months! ” ^ 

“ I am glad you have received this letter, Edith,” said Kate; “ it will do 
you more good than all I can say. I may seem rough and harsh, but I tell 
you to go to w ork and make yourself independent of these lukewarm friends, 
faome and share my humble home with me, Edith—it is not what you haye 
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been accustomed to, and you will miss many luxuries ; but you will find warm 
hearts and willing hands—and when you have roused yourself from this 
grief, the transition from our home to the scene of your labours will be less 
trying to your feelings than from one more magnificent.” 

“ Will you indeed allow me to come ? ” said Edith. “ Nothing could make 
me happier than to he with you, Kate—to borrow, if I can, some portion of 
that strong, determined purpose, which I fear it will take me long to attain. 
Yes, let me come to you, and I will try to prove my gratitude by exerting 
myself even as yon do.” 

The home to which Kate had now invited her friend, was a humble one, as 
she had said. Here dwelt Kate’s little sister and a widowed aunt of the two 
girls, ivho superintended their domestic affairs, while Kate pursued her daily 
occupation of teaching. 

Edith came to them that very evening, and was duly installed in their only 
spare chamber, in which, however, they had contrived all the comforts which 
their means would permit. 

Edith Shirley’s history was not an uncommon one. She had been brought 
up in a style of splendour and magnificence which her father’s means did not 
warrant. She was an only child, and he had built high hopes upon her 
making a most unexceptionable match. Edith’s delicate and unsuspicious 
mind, however, had never lent itself to her father’s ambitious schemes. 
Indeed, it would have been difficult to make hor believe that such an- idea 
ever entered his thoughts. Had she dreamed of it, it would have embarrassed 
her in her intercourse with many of her male friends, for whom she 
entertained a sincere regard. Mr. Shirley died before his schemes could he 
accomplished, and after his decease, his reputed wealth had melted,—first, 
into a mere competency for his wife and daughter, and then into utter and 
irremediable poverty. His wife sunk beneath the shock, and it was a matter 
of curious speculation among the pretended friends of the family, to note the 
difference between the magnificence of Mr. Shirley’s funeral, as it issued from 
the door of his noble mansion, and the cheaper and humbler one of his 
widow, as it came from the small house she had occupied since his death by 
the sufferance of his creditors. 

Edith’s heart was almost broken by her mother’s death. Nothing in the 
whole rushing tide of their misfortunes had affected her like this; and had it 
not been for Kate Churchill, she must have sunk powerless beneath her sorrows. 
But Kate was au old and tried friend, whose poverty had never separated her 
fronv the hearts of Mrs. Shirley and her daughter; and it was she who had 
closed the eyes of the dying woman, and was now administering strength and 
consolation to her afflicted chid. 

“IIow I wish you could stay at home with us, sister Kate/’ said little 
Isabella, the next morning after Edith had taken up her abode with them. 

Aunt Manning eagerly joined in the wish, and Edith, whose tearful eyes had 
become more tearful while Kate was preparing to leave them, suddonly 
exclaimed: “Yes, stay at home, Kate—have pupils at home—turn it into 
a school for young ladies, and I will be your music and drawing teacher, 
and between us we oan educate Isabella.”* 

“ It is a bright idea, Edith,” said Katfc, “ and one by which I should like 
to profit; but there are many difficulties in the way of its accomplishment,- 
and, first of all, we'have not the room for such an undertaking.” 

Aunt Mantling suggested that two large, airy apartments were now to be 
let adjoining their own cottage—that a great many families in their vicinity 
could furnish pupils, and that she herself, accustomed as she was to teaching 
in her youth, would gladly undertake the whole charge of the English 
branches. 

Kate walked thoughtfully to her duties that morning. Such an idea had 
presented itself to her mind often. The more she thought of it, the more 
favourable it appeared to her, and as she walked along, she resolved several 
plans for its accomplishment, none^of which seemed to be just the right one. 
She was teacher at a school, and all school time her mind, wandered from her 
duties, and when the clock struck twelve it was quite a relief for her to get 
out into the open air. On her way she met her good friend Doctor Moreton, 
and in the course of the conversation, she unfolded to him her thoughts on the 
subject. 

“ The very thing, my dear Miss Churchill,” said the doctor. “ Depend on 
it, you may count on my advice and assistance—ay, upon my patronage, too. 
I can promise you three—pets of my own iamily, and my brother will, I 
know, give you two or three more. Then, among the families I visit I 
have lately heard eager inquiries after just such a school as I think you 
and Miss Shirley can manage so well together. Go aud secure your rooms 
at onee, and I will engage that other things will go as you would have 
them.” 

Thus encouraged, Kate hastened home, obtained’ the key of the rooms of 
her own landlord. Edith joined in with more spirit than Kate had even 
hoped for; and Aunt Manning Avas invaluable in her services. A woman 
was soon obtained to do the household work, which Isabella and her aunt had 
hitherto performed together, and the whole family were soon employed in 
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fitting up the new rooms as attractively as possible. The doctor lent his 
kindly aid, and his wife proved a most valuable assistant; and wh*n at length 
the time arrived for opening school, Kate was rejoiced to iind that she was 
to receive nearlv thirty pupils. Kate’s kindness to Edith was already 
meeting its reward. Her success enabled her to pay Edith even a larger salary 
than she would have obtained in any other employment. Edith rejoiced most 
of all that she was not obliged to go out of the house to her daily labour. 
Here she would live in almost entire seclusion; and her duties, so far from 
being hard, were pleasant and agreeable. She was an enthusiast in both 
drawing and music, and possessed a rare faculty of imparting both. Her 
youthful appearance inspired more confidence than the grave and dignified 
steadiness of Kate’s manner, and the pupils had already learned fco love her, 
w;bile they lost none of that respect which belonged to her as a teacher. 

School went steadily on for a year, in which the two friends realised all, 
and more than all they could desire. June had come round with its orchard 
blooms and budding lilacs, and the holidays had come at last. Mrs. Manning;, 
Kate, and Isabella had gone to visit a friend. They had unwillingly left 
Edith alone ; but she insisted on their doing so. It was so seldom that she 
had time to retrace the events of the past, that it seemed like a real luxury for 
her to sit down and weep over old memories. It was now just a year since 
the time when she was homeless and friendless. And her. heart swelled with 
affection and reverence towards Kate, to whose strong mind and correct 

i 'udgment she owed so much. Now she was independent and could rely upon 
icr own resources. One thought came back to her mind, which for a year 
she had resolutely kept out of sight. Her pride and her self-respect had alike 
forbidden her to cherish that remembrance; but on this day of all days, it 
came up to her with an absorbing interest. Sometimes when our thoughts 
are with the absent, when perhaps we have not thought of them for a long, 
long time, we suddenly meet them face to face, and it would seem that their 
presence was about us, even before our eyes had taken in their image. 

It was thus with Edith. She had been thinking of Horace Landon—of 
their last interview—of the words he had then spoken—so unmistakeable in 
their import, so delightful for her to hear. Her tears were flowing fast, as 
she recalled him to her mind. While she was yet musing and weeping, she 
saw a gentleman tie his horse at the gate, and make his way to the house. 
Ashamed at her tears, she would gladly have avoided him; but that was im¬ 
possible, as the family were all out but herself; and, hastily wiping her eyes, 
she answered his summons at the door. * 

“Is Miss Shirley here?” he asked. Then hesitating a moment, he 
exclaimed. “ Do I not see Miss Shirley herself? ” 

It was difficult for Edith to recognise in the sunburnt face and expanded 
figure the once delicate features and light form of Horace Landon, ana when 
she did, her embarrassment and confusion were such, that after several 
ineffectual attempts to answer him, she could only lead the way back to the 
room and burst into a shower of tears. Landon stood reverently in the 
presence of such uncontrollable grief. He remembered the time when the 
young beauty, Edith Shirley, was basking in the sunlight of fortune with 
crowds of admirers at her feet. He saw her now sad and subdued, but not 
less beautiful than before. He had yielded to an irresistible impulse to look 
upon her once more, to ask her forgiveness for the words he had spoken, and 
which had so miserably failed in their promise. He had come, he said, to 
look upon her once more, to ask her to forget, if she could, the wrong he had 
done to her heart and his own, to tell her how severely he had been punished 
for all the broken vows he had uttered, and that he was going away where 
she would probably never hear his name mentioned again. He could not 
leave the country, he said, without making this slight expiation of his fault, 
and hearing her own lips pronounce his pardon. 

Edith listened to all this, her tears arrested and dried up by the strangeness 
of his words. And then, with more dignity than she had ever worn in the 
days of her prosperity, she said, “ I needed not this explanation, Mr. Landon, 
to convince me that the words you spoke at our last interview were false and 
unmeaning. Your conduct has sufficiently proved that. All that I regret is, 
that you should have thought such an explanation necessary, and that you 
should have forced yourself upon xiffe at a time when I have scarcely recovered 
from deeper griefs than your absence has occasioned me. We will not 
prolong this interview, if you please, Mr. Landon. It must be painful to 
you, and it is certainly not pleasant to me.” 

IIow little had Horace Landon counted upon this cool dignity on the part 
of her whom in the days of her wealth he had found so soft and yielding. 
He was not prepared for this, but seeing that she awaited his departure, he 
moved towards the door. She turned away so decidedly that he had no excuse 
for lingering; but when his foot was upon the threshold, he threw back upon 
her a look which was full of agony. 

A little more than a year before, Horace Landon had aspired to the hand 
of the rich Edith Shirley. Then her father was reported to be a rich 
millionnaire, but Edith had never dreamed that any mercenary purpose had 
place within his heart. * At their last interview he had spoken words of 
love, and begged her to allow him to ask her father’s consent to their union. 
Her blushes alone had answered him. Landon mentally resolved that he 
would see Mr. Shirley and learn his fate that evening. But on leaving 
his own door for that purpose, he encountered a friend, who announced to 
him the startling news of Mr. Shirley’s probable failure and consequent ruin. 

What could he do ? It was plain to him that he could not after this meet 
his engagement with Edith, and he ^ad not the courage to seek a second 
interview. His only resource was to fly, c^d hy left the country in the short 
period which intervened between the news so obtained, and Mr. Shirley’s 
leath. Wandering restlessly about from place to place, ashamed of his 
conduct towards Edith,^ and purposely avoiding travellers from his own 
country, he had remained abroad without hearing of Mr. Shirley’s death, 
until, miserable and unhappy, he sought once more his native towm. Here 
he w r as informed of Edith’s situation, and resolved to seek her once more and 
test the strength of her affection for him. Her coolness repulsed—nay, 
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almost maddened him. Before those truthful eyes, his proud spirit quailed—- 
and yet never had Edith seemed half so beautiful to him as now—never had 
he loved her so well as when he turned from her with the conviction that his 
presence was unwished for. Edith wept no more that day. Her spirit was 
roused, and she seemed to grow at once into the firm and determined woman. 

When Kate returned, she was conscious that Edith had passed through 
some change since she left her, although she could not guess its nature. That 
night they sat long together, and Edith for the first time, spoke to her of 
Horace Landon. They sat down with their hands clasped in each other’s, 
and as Edith proceeded in her story, she felt Kate clasp her closer and still 
closer. It was not often that Kate Churchill displayed any emotion. She 
had schooled herself into a calm and collected demeanour, under which no 
common observer could have suspected that an inward fire- lay smouldering. 
Beneath that surface, lay the traces of a passion which had consumed her 
youth, and given to her countenance the appearance of age. And he who had 
thus rudely broken her heart’s young dream, was no other than Horace 
Landon. 

In the days of her Aunt Manning’s prosperity, when Kate was her acknow¬ 
ledged heiress, he had bound himself to her by promises of everlasting affec¬ 
tion—promises which he hastened to cancel as soon as her fortunes changed. 
Kate Churchill the heiress, aud Kate Churchill the governess, were two 
distinct persons, and Horace Landon could not bend his mind to the change 
in her circumstances. The desire of being rich and great was his ruling 
passion, and Kate’s mind and intellect, high as they were, could not console 
him for her want of wealth. From that time, she had steeled her heart 
against all other love; but down in its inmost depth, she had still cherished 
the fragments of that broken idol. 

She gave to Edith that night confidence for confidence, and each borrowed 
strength and courage from the other. This revealing of Edith’s experience 
was doing Kate a great good. It was unconsciously rooting out from her 
heart a feeling which was barring her from any future happiness; and it 
brought to her a new companionship in Edith, such as she had never found 
before. The next day was fully occupied with preparations for the journey, 
which they had long decided to make during the vacation. Early as it was, 
they intended going to Ramsgate—better pleased that it was not the season 
when the watering-places were filled with company. Isabella was delighted 
with the freedom she enjoyed, and Kate and Edith did not disdain to join her 
sports on the beach, while Aunt Manning sat composedly on the rocks, and 
wrapped in a comfortable shawl, amused herself with watching the white sails 
of the fishing boats. 

On the last day of their stay they were busily engaged in packing, and 
allowed Isabella to go by herself. She was gone so long that Kate became 
alarmed about her, and hastily throwing on her bonnet and shawl, she ran 
down to the beach. She could see nothing of her sister; but far off over the 
wide stretch of the long beach, she saw a crowd gathered about something 
tkey saw lying on the sand. Instinctively she ran towards the group. An 
unutterable dread came upon her. She dashed into the crowd, and saw 
Isabella lying with her long hair draggled in the sand, and fragments of the 
brown seaweed mingled with the heavy masses of curls that lay wet and 
motionless on her shoulders. For a moment Kate turned faint and sick, for 
even in that brief period she realised that this child was all that remained to 
her, and she had not strength to bear the desolation which that thought 
imparted. The people made way for her, as if they guessed at once that she 
had a right to be there—and, falling on her knees beside Isabella, she lifted 
up the pale, cold hand, and tried to call her by her name. The words died 
on her lips, for the hand fell down cold and nerveless. 

Presently Kate was conscious of the presence of some person near whose 
movements were different from those of the shrinking, trembling group which 
surrounded Isabella. She, did not notice him, however, until she heard a 
sweet, clear voice giving orders to have the child taken up and placed on a 
litter, on which some kind hand had laid a bed. Then she looked up, and a 
countenance such as she had seen often in her dreams, yet never met with 
in ordinary life, met her gaze. She looked at him earnestly, as if to see how 
far she could trust him to restore the life which was so dear to her. She 
seemed satisfied with her momentary scrutiny, and allowed him to lift the 
beloved head, which was lying so still in the tangled mass of seaweed. 

The litter was conveyed to a fisherman’s hut, a few paces from the beach, 
and again, softly and tenderly, the stranger lifted the child and bore her in 
his own arms to the bed which the good people had prepared for her. A 
bright fire was burning cheerfully in the rude chimney, and hot water and 
other restoratives were at hand. The stranger busied himself quietly in all 
their preparations,—wrapped the child in warm blankets, and made various 
attempts to pour hot stimulant between her lips. At the last attempt a faint 
motion was seen in her throat. No one observed it but himself and Kate, and 
a glance of intelligence passed between them. Silently they redoubled their 
exertions, Kate working mechanically, but the stranger as if his whole heart 
and soul were bound up in her recovery. Instinctively Kate moved nearer to 
his side, as if there were safety only in his presence. It seemed as if she had 
resigned Isabella to his care, as she would to some superior being, whose 
power was even beyond her love for the child. 

Another half hour passed, in which sighs and a faint flush on either cheek 
were the only signs that she still lived, and Kate began to lose the strange 
calmness which ha-d taken possession of her, and to become anxious and 
restless. A little while longer and Isabella slept—a sleep in which her soft, 
regular breathings were delightful for Kate to witness. She looked at the 
stranger, and for the first time discovered that his clothes were dripping, and 
it flashed upon her all at once that it was he who had drawn Isabella 
out of the water. She tried to thank him—tried to beg him to go away and 
exchange those wet clothes for dry ones. But Kate’s self-possession seemed 
strangely to desert her. The few words she did speak were low and indistinct. 
He gathered enough from them, however, to learn her wishes; and glancing 
down upon his wet clothes, he said, “ I will leave you for a half an hour, 
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during whick time she will probably sleep. I s will then rejoin you, when 
undoubtedly she will be able to be conveyed home.” 

Isabella woke bright and clear, remembering all the incidents of her falling 
in the water and trying to describe to Kate the handsome stranger who had 
been talkingVid laughing with the children on the beach. She saw him spring 
towards her, just as she felt herself sinking, and remembered holding out her 
arms towards him. After that all was a blank. While she was. talking, the 
stranger drove up to the door in a carriage ; and taking her in his arms, 
wrapped as she was in her blankets, and placing Kate beside her, he carried 
them to their lodgings at the other side of the town. Edith and Aunt 
Manning were sitting composedly at their work, having scarcely missed 
Kate and Isabella, as they were accustomed to their long and frequent 
absences. Their coming roused them into bustling activity, and Kate, faint 
and exhausted from recent emotion, was glad to resign Isabella into such 
competent hands. She was now left alone with the stranger. The events of 
the last- few hours had brought them nearer together than those of years 
might have done. 

When they entered the house, she attempted to introduce him to her 
friends, but stopped short from not knowing, his name. He gave it as Walter 
Sherwood, and described to her that on taking his customary walk upon the 
beach, he had come upon this little group of children—that they had recalled 
memories of his little brothers and sisters far away in a distant land— 
that he had been chatting gaily with Isabella until a moment before her fall 

_that she had been talking to him of sister Kate, and that he knew her from 

the moment she sprang into the circle on the beach, since he knew that no 
other would appear toward the child as she had done. 

It was now evident that they must remain at Ramsgate until Isabella was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to return home. But Aunt Manning and Edith determined 
to leave them in order to attend to the school, wh'le Kate remained with 
Isabella. Kate missed them at first, but their loss was soon supplied by the 
active attentions of Walter Sherwood, who came each day and held Isabella 
in his arms, lifted her from chair to sofa, and from sofa to bed, read to her, 
brought her books, pictures and flowers, for July was now opening in all its 
beauty, and with its usual wealth of roses, so grateful to the invalid. 

Isabella had never seen any mortal yet who could compare with Mr. 
Sherwood. She lay on her couch sounding the praises which Kate declared 
she was tired of hearing; although, truth to tell, they each had an echo in 
her own heart. But now Isabella had recovered, and Kate could no longer 
conceal from herself that she was prolonging her stay beyond the actual 
necessity. On the evening preceding the day on which she intended to return, 
she announced that intention to Mr. Sherwood, while Isabella lay quietly 
sleeping in the next room. lie started with evident pain. 

“I was hardly prepared for this,” he said, at last. “These .last two 
weeks have flown so swiftly away, that I did not think the time so near when 
you would talk of parting. And why need it be parting, Miss Churchill r ” 
he continued; “ surely that is not parting where each carries away a memory 
of the other. Such memory I shall bear away with me. Such memory, if 
there is truth in your face, you will bear for me.” 

Kate leaned her head upon her hand. Some such dream had found place 
in her waking hours, but this seemed all too sweet to be real. 

“ What am I to judge from your silence ? ” he at length asked. 

“ Anything—everything, except indifference,” said Kate, as she looked up 
to him, with her whole loving, tasteful soul, beaming from her face. 

“ Heaven bless you, Kate! ” said he. “You have taken a load from my 
heart that has been burdening it for many days. Ever since our first 
meeting I have thought that so good a sister could not but make as good 
a wife. Every interview since that has deepened that impression ; and now 
that you speak of separation, I know that henceforth there will be no joy in 
my life unless you share it with me.” 

Long and earnest was the talk that evening. He told her of his family, his 
friends and his profession—of a disappointment, too, which had once come 
upon his heart, and had almost made him renounce his faith in ■woman—that 
he was. only restored to his former trustfulness, when he awoke to a perception 
of her character. Kate could only return this confidence by relating to him 
her connection with Horace Landon, the loss of her parents and her subsequent 
struggles and success. She told him of Edith, of her beauty and goodness, 
and also her misfortunes; she talked to him of the time when she was to have 
been her aunt’s heiress, and how that sorrow which never, comes alone was 
followed quickly by another. She reminded him that he would have three 
claimants upon liis hospitality beside herself; for that she could never find it 
in her heart to break up that quartette which had so long lived happily 
together. Still, she assured him neither her aunt nor Edith would ever 
burden him in any pecuniary way—and as for Isabella-” 

‘ Say no more of Isabella,” he exclaimed, “she shall henceforth be my 
child, as she is yours. I shall never forget that she brought me this happiness, 
and as to the others, w r hy, those whom you think it right to entertain in your 
home before you are married, shall be no less welcome in mine afterwards.” 
He said this with such an earnest, straightforward, heartsome manner, that 
Kate could not help weeping. They were happy tears, however. 

Next day saw Kate at home busy with her unpacking, busy with Isabella’s 
new summer dresses, busy with the cares of the school, of which Edith was 
giving her full details—going on in the same old way, putting herself and 
her own concerns last—caring for every one else first. 

Has the memory of* Horace Landon ever yet been blotted from the mind of 
Edith? Perhaps nok; for duly on every Wednesday evening Mr. Sherwood 
brings home a letter addressed to Edith, which he slily shows to Kate, as she 
goes to meet him in the hall, and at the sight of which Edith blushes deeply, 
as he lays it down by her plate. All through the long evening she does not 
read the letter until she retires to her chamber at night- There she opens 
the cherished missive, the first of which alone may meet the reader’s eye, and 
was as follows :— ^ 

“ It is far from my purpose, dear Edith, to make you think more highly of 


me than I deserve. I would not so wrong your candid judgment—but bear 
with me, dear, while I try to clear myself from an imputation which, after 
all, scarcely belongs to me. I was brought up, as you well know, by my 
uncle, a man who was distinguished for his overweening love of wealth. 
From my boyhood he instilled into me this one principle alone—of.everlasting 
gain. Especially did he forbid me ever to marry, unless I could bring a rich 
bride to his house; for the idea of my separating myself from him was never 
for a moment thought of by either. I saw and admired Kate Churchill, and 
I knew that the circumstance of her being a prospective heiress would find 
favour in my uncle’s sight. He approved the match, which he afterwards 
forbade when he learned the change in her fortunes. I would not depreciate 
my uncle in her eyes, and I allowed her to think I was myself the slave of 
avarice. So I parted from that dream, although I frankly own to you there 
was a bitterness in my doing so, which only ceased to haunt me when I met 
with you. 

“ Again was the same scene enacted, the same exultation thai I was going 
to marry into a wealthy family, and the same harsh refusal to sanction my 
union when he heard of your father’s misfortune. Edith I cannot tell you 
what I suffered then, and yet, as you well know, I allowed you to think me 
mean and mercenary, rather than to lower my uncle in your estimation. 
Last week my uncle died, leaving me the wealth for which he had sacrificed his 
heart’s best gifts, and sacrificed the happiness of my youth. This wealth if: 
valueless to me unless you share it. Now, dearest Edith, am I fuily 
exonerated ? And if -so, what is to be my reward for these tedious years of 
waiting ? Answer me.” 

How’ he was answered the reader may surmise. Their after life promises 
to be a happy one. M. A. L. 


OUR VALIANT. RIFLEMEN. 


Oh, the sons of staunch old England, 

Are loyal, brave, and free, 

And would dangers dare, no matter where, 
To uphold her dignity-; 

But the noble ranks who claim her thanks, 
And the praise of her ablest pen, 

Are those gallant ones, her true-born sons, 
Our valiant Riflemen. 

Cheers for our valiant Riflemen ! 

Cheers for our valiant Riflemen 1 
All round the coast, 

Let this be the toast— 

“ Our Queen, and our valiant Riflemen ! ” 

Should any foe e’er dare to show 
His flag upon our coast, 

We've heai :s as brave upon the wave 
As ever tuoy can boast ; 

And a sturdy band within the land, 

Who’d march from hill and glen, 

As true and bold as their sires of old— 
Our valiant Riflemen. 


Cheers for our valiant Riflemen l 
Cheers for our valiant Riflemen 1 
All round the coast, 

Let this be the toast— 

“ Our Queen, and our valiant Riflemen 1 

How proud must be our gracious Queen 
Of such a noble band, 

Who’d dare the field, and scorn to yield 
To foe of their native land; 

To the gallant ranks we owe our 
thanks, 

And the praise of our ablest pen; 

Then greet with cheers our Volunteers, 
And gallant Riflemen. 

Cheers for our valiant Riflemen I 
Cheers for our valiant Riflemen! 

All round the coast, 

Let this be the toast— 

‘ ‘ Our Queen, and our valiant Riflemen * * 

T. L. 


LUCILLEj OB, THE LOST CHILD. 

Chapter XXXI. 

Six months had passed away, and still no tidings o£the lost one. Hoping 
against hope makes the heart sick, for not a clue beyond what Batiste had 
formerly obtained with such unsatisfactory results, was to be met with, when, 
by a strange coincidence a gentleman called at the house of the count, and 
demanded to speak with him or Madame d’Almaine. Lucille and Madeline 
were together in the parlour when the servant brought in bis card. 

“ Mr. Logan, solicitor,” said Lucille. “ I do not know him. But admit 
him; his business is general, as he would speak to either D’Almainc or 
myself.” 

As she concluded the gentleman entered. He was a stout, red-faced 
personage, and at a glance Madeline recognised him as one of the passengers 
in the diligence. She half rose, but was unable to speak, and sank again into 
her chair. 

Mr. Logan, with his small eyes fixed admiringly on Lucille, who still 
beautiful, though much altered since the time when Birdie brought the fresh- 
blown rose to match her blooming cheeks, was still too much an object 
of admiration not to strike even a common observer, said, as he seated himself 
upon the chair to which Lucille motioned him, “ Excuse me, madam, I have 
been directed here by the count’s agent concerning an advertisement.” 

“But the child, sir,” said Madeline, who now found her voice, and spoke 
in great agitation, “ tell us where she is. You must know, for I pemember you 
well; there were three of you in the diligence—say which took the ohild! ” 

Mr. Logan looked at her; but Madeline, if he had noticed her then, was 
too much changed to be recognised now, and he returned, “I do not recollect 
you, madam, though I do the child perfectly. May I ask which is the 
mother ? ” 

“ I am, sir,” said Lucille, “ and if you know aught about her, I entreat 
you to reveal it to me afconce.” 

“ Why, madam, it was by mere chance I beheld the advertisement, that 
being a department of the newspaper I seldom bestow a glance on; but hearing 
one of my clerks remarking how often the same thing had appeared, I had it 
pointed out to me. You may be sure I was much struck with it, and without 
a moment’s delay went to Count d’Almaine’s agent, who gave me your 
address.” 

“ Yes, sir; but my child/’ said the agitated mother, “tell me, is she’We? 
At once let me know all.” . ^ 

“ I think I may venture to say the child is safe, if the kind-hearted fellow 
is still olive who took her, as he thought, a deserted, forsaken object, to liis 
arms as if she were his own.” 

“ Heaven bless and reward him! ” murmured Lucille and Madeline together. 
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“ Where can we find him ? ” said Madeline. “ Oh, sir! where can we find 
this good, kind man, to shower our thanks and blessings on him ? ” 

“ Here is his card,” replied the lawyer. “ I asked it from him at parting; 
for, though I did not participate in his feelings with regard to the little girl, I 
honoured him for his benevolence, and intended should I see Paris again to 
call on the«good tailor.” 

“ How singular,” said Madeline, scanning the card; “ but sixteen miles 
from Paris, and our inquiries not tQ have reached him! It would seem im¬ 
probable, nay, impossible. But, sir,” she added, turning to Mr. Logan, “ how 
was it that the child was carried on by the diligence, while I was left 
behind? ” 

“ We were not aware of it until we had proceeded several stages,’’ he 
replied, “ when the child, who had slept, sprang up from her bed of shawls, 
and, glancing upon all by turns, cried out for Madeline.” 

“ The dear child! My sweet Birdie! ” was uttered, in scarce audible voices, 
by Lucille and Madeline. “And was there none,” continued the latter, 
while Lucil-le wept unrestrainedly, “ kind and humane enough to make 
inquiries for me before proceeding further ?” 

“ To be candid, dear madam,” returned Mr. Logan, “ we were all of one 
opinion—that the child had been heartlessly thrown on the bounty of strangers; 
such things are common in all countries. We considered your leaving her 
in the vehicle a mere pretext to abandon her; and I, although a husband, 
was not a father, and desired not to excite my wife’s irritability by encum¬ 
bering myself with another man’s offspring. My younger companion confessed 
he had neither wife nor home; and the good Jean Perre so willingly taking 
charge of her, exonerated us both from any want of humanity, and, from 
what I saw of him, I think you have nothing to fear for the child’s safety, 
who with childish accents and streaming eyes clung to his neck as if she 
had been accustomed to him for years; while on his part he declared that 
While he had a home the forlorn one should share it.” 

“ Oh! nothing on earth can reward him for such disinterested kindness,” 
cried Lucille; “ Heaven only can and will duly appreciate it. Madeline, 
let us hasten to this good man’s hearth; it must be a blessed one, and I long 
to press his hand, to give him a mother’s thanks and blessing. A village 
tailor, only a village tailor! ” she added. “ And he voluntarily, and with such 
uncharitable ideas as were expressed by his fellow passengers, took a child 
w T hose tender years he was assured would long be a permanent burden to him ! 

• Oh! he shamed the rich and influential by such a deed, and has earned a 
reward in heaven if not on earth. To you, sir,” she said, turning to the 
lawyer, “ I offer my best thanks for your information, and Count d’Almaine’s 
agent will see that you have the advertised reward, which, believe me, will 
be delivered to you with the most heartfelt satisfaction ; but excuse me if I 
say it would have been but humane if you, being the only rich man of the 
three, had made this case public; think how many tears it would have 
saved; and you, as a lawyer, had your supposition been just in imagining 
my child had been left by design to the charity of strangers, I say, sir, as a 
lawyer, you would but have done your duty in doing your best to bring the 
authors of such a crime to justice.” 

Mr. Logan’s face assumed a deeper hue while listening to the latter part of 
this speech, for he was obliged to acknowledge the truth also that, had the 
advertisement not mentioned the handsome reward he would have, it would 
have been ninety-nine to a hundred if he had noticed it at all; but indifferent 
to theTebuke, as the reward was a golden one, as Lucille rang the bell, he 
bowed himself from the room with a wish that the child might be found well. 

• “What had we better do ?” said Lucille, as the door closed on Mr. Logan. 
“ Set off immediately for France, I think, for hours will seem days till I see 
my child again.” 

“ Write immediately to Monsieur Perre,” said Madeline. “ It would not 
be well-judged to go before we see the count and Batiste; they will be home 
to-night. In the meanwhile, let us pack up a few things in readiness to be 
off to-morrow. Dear Birdie! after a year’s absence, at her tender age she 
will scarcely recollect us; but the extreme strangeness of all connected with 
this unfortunate affair thickens, with all we hear. First, that she should 
have been so near to us, while Batiste and I were severally making such 
searching inquiries at Paris; then, that so intelligent a child as Birdie should 
not have told her father’s name and his place of residence, which, if she 
had done, none would have presumed to detain her long from her parents. 
I hope this lawyer has told us all the truth.” 

“Dear Madeline,” said Lucille, “ do not raise a single doubt if you would 
not crush my best hopes. Oh! ” she added, laying her trembling fingers on 
her throbbing heart, “if it be not truth, may I not live to prove its fallacy.” 

“Amen,” replied Madeline, devoutly. “Write, dear madam, and though 
we shall reach them soon after the reception of the letter, it will be better to 
warn tnese kind-hearted people of our approach than to take them entirely 
by surprise.” 

Before Lucille’s letter was despatched, D’Almaine and Batiste returned. 
It was indeed joyful tidings to them; but the count, amid his joy, regretted 
deeply the necessity which precluded him going with his wife to embrace his 
recovered child. “But you will hasten back with her, love,” he said, 
earnestly. “ I shall see you to Dover and wait there your return, being so 
selfish that I cannot permit you above a single night at Baris.” 

“Nor will I permit myself an hour to elapse away from you that is not 
/econcileable to my mission,” she replied. “Oh, Jules! yesterday I was 
overladen with sorrow, to-day I have flung it to the winds; yesterday I 
thought the world made up of clouds, to-day it is all sunshine. When thus, 
how lovely is life! ” 

He looked at her animated countenance; the smile of other days was on it, 
and as he leaned over her with fondness lie prayed with fervour that it might 

not be blighted. yyytt 

Chapter aaa.I1. 

Paris was reached, and though late in the day Madeline and Lucille took 
the little stage that was to set them down at the cottage of Bose Perre, and 


at each revolution of the wheels the agitation and anxiety of both increased. 
Neither spoke, but with their hearts reflected in their eyes looked alternately 
on each other and the landscape before them. At length the little village was 
in sight. They looked from the window, each expecting, though darkness 
was veiling objects from view, to see the one their whole- thoughts were 
bound up in start up before them from the clumps of turf and wild thyme, 
with which the village on all sides was fringed. At length the coach stoppod; 
it was before the cottage of Bose Perre, and a woman stood in the entrance 
in deep mourning as if expecting them. It was Bose Perre, and her gloomy 
brow and moist eyes told that they had come, not as they had anticipated 
to the home of happiness. A faintness came over Lucille as she said, in a 
low tone, “ My child! ask her for it, Madeline.” 

“ Let us enter the cottage! ” said Madeline, in the same tone, “ it is night, 
she may be in bed.” 

“ Ah! but the woman is in black,” said Lucille. “ The house seems 
almost tenantless; death has been busy within its walls.” 

This was uttered in a hollow voice. As she entered, the mother’s high 
raised hopes vanished. She glanced round, then sank on a chair, for the 
glance told her that the woman was sole tenant of the poor habitation. 

Madeline, little better in spirit, tried to utter words of consolation. 

“Dearest Lucille,” she said, “do not despair; this is unlike you, to 
meet misfortune midway.” Then turning to Bose, she added, “ Have you 
received a letter ? did you expect us ? ” 

“Yes, madam,” she returned, sobbing; and my heart is broken at the 
mischief I have done. That, lady, is the original of the beautiful picture 
which Birdie called her mamma ? ” • 

“Yes, yes ! ” said Lucille ; “ but what of Birdie ? She lives—say she lives, 
and all else will be forgiven you.” 

“ She lives,” said Bose Perre; “ yes, she lives, and is well cared for, 
but-” 

Here she was interrupted, • for Lucille slightly screamed, and every trace 
of colour quitted her cheeks and lips, and she fell back inanimate. She had 
fainted ; her sorrows had been too intense for a moment’s inaction; but the 
two words, “ she lives!” had caused such a sudden revulsion that it deprived 
her for a time of life, proving that joy is more powerful in its operations, 
than the severest grief. It was some time before she recovered. When 
she opened her eyes, Rose Perre was bathing her hands. A moment 
she looked wildly round, and then exclaimed, firmly grasping the hand that 
held her. “You said she lived; at once tell me if your words had truth in 
them, deceive not yourself, by deceiving me, for I must know it. That 
mourning dress, why£do you wear it ? ” 

“ Alas! madam, I am a childless mother, like yourself, with but this 
difference, that you may once more press a mother’s kiss on the lips of your 
child; but mine, my little Blanche, sleeps with her father, the sleep that 
neither father nor child will awake from.” 

Lucille saw in a moment the depth of the woman’s grief. She pressed the 
hand she had grasped, to her lips. “ Pardon me,” she said, “ absorbed in 
my own sorrow, I forgot all else; but you have a mother’s heart and cau feel 
for mine; compose yourself before proceeding further, I can wait with firmness 
now I know of my child’s welfare.” 

Bose piled up her turf fire, and drew Lucille’s chair close to the hearth, 
and with sundry articles stopped up the broken panes in the window to keep 
out the autumn wind, which whistled sharp and fitfully through them; for 
Lucille shivered as the cold blast brushed over her, lifting unceremoniously 
the light curls from her forehead, and she shivered more, when she thought 
that during the inclemency of the last winter her child had been exposed to its 
piercing blasts. 

Bose Perre’s tale was soon told ; and both Lucille and Madeline shed tears 
for her, as well as for their own bereavement, and when it was ended, the 
former asked if they could be accommodated for the night beneath her roof. 

“ It will be poor accommodation, madam,” replied Bose; “ but the 
children’s bed still stands there, which is at your service; I have not had 
heart to take it away, for Birdie begged so piteously that it might remain. 
Poor child! she used after Blanche’s death to bury her head in the pillow and 
sob herself to sleep; and a sore illness she had on that bed, brought on by 
sitting on the cold grave, and when she quitted, leaving her cloak on it to 
keep poor Blanche warm. Ah, madam, you will go to the churchyard, I 
hope, if only to see the rosetree and forget-me-nots blooming so luxuriantly 
on the little sward, all planted by the tiny hands of Birdie.” 

Lucille wept copiously at this trifling incident of her child’s affection and 
sensibility ; and as that child had so often done, she buried her head deep in 
the poor, small pillow, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

Madeline stretched herself beside Bose Perre, but her busy mind vainly 
sought repose ; her ardent spirit wanted to be up and away on the path she had 
determined to pursue. She had vowed to find no resting-place till the child, 
lost through her uncontrollable illness, was again restored to its parents; and 
she determined as soon as she had seen Lucille in England and joined 
Batiste, together they would commence a new search with what she hoped 
now a clue to guide them. 

Lucille dispatched a short letter to her husband, telling him in as softened 
terms as possible the result of his journey, and that she should remain a few 
days beyond the prescribed time from England. Indeed, the spot she was on 
had charms for her, even more deeply linked with her sympathies than her 
chateau, or the home of her childhood; for it was here her child had first 
begun to think, and young as she was, to feel desolate in the midst of life and 
bustle; it was here she had mourned the loss of companionship, and oppressed 
with sickness, had had none but strangers to bestow the charitable mite and 
scanty aid upon her infant wants. 

Lucille walked to the churchyard with Bose, who pointed out the grave 
of her husband and child. The grass was thick and green upon it, and 
Lucille knelt beside it, and with a silent praver rested her forehead on the 
spot she fancied Birdie’s had so often touched before; then plucking a rose 
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and a handful of forget-me-not, she placed them reverently in her bosom, 
savino- in a low, choked voice, as if speaking to herself, “ They are the last 
reiics^I shall ever see of my darling. They shall not leave me while I live, 
and in death they shall go with me to the grave.” 

Madeline was weeping silently near—perhaps the same thoughts were 
passing through her mind, for she kissed the blossoms she culled, and hid 
them i£ her dress. 

When Lucille had recovered sufficiently to speak on other subjects, she 
said to Rose, “ A monument must be erected here to the memory of your 
husband and child, Madame Perre. It will be a feeble tribute to the just 
and good. It is the only acknowledgment I can bestow for the kindness 
shown to the being he thought forsaken. And you, Madame Perre—what 
can I do to serve you ? ” 

“Nothing,” returned Rose, with a burst of .feeling, “unless, madam, 
ou will take me with you, and let me find a home in your home. Longer 

cannot stay in this place. The cord is broken to shreds that bound me to 
it, all near reminds me of what I had, what I have lost, and that nothing 
remains to me to lose, and when you depart another void will open in my 
heart. Madam, if you would do ought for me, let me be your servant.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Lucille, with a swelling heart, “ you have spoken my own 
wishes, wishes I feared to speak, thinking you would not leave your country. 
Put, Annette, an old and valued servant is compelled to leave me for a time, 
for the cold damp climate of England has so injured her health, that unless 
she goes to her own sunny valley for a time, there is little hope of her recovery. 
Will you come with me, then, and be as she has been to me, a humble friend 
$nd companion?” 

“ Joyfully,” replied Rose ; “ make me what you like, I will be grateful if 
allowed to lie near you.” 

The compact was settled between them, and Madeline and Lucille went to 
Paris to spend a couple of days with Emile, to whom the latter told her wishes 
in regard to the monument to be placed over the grave of Jean Perre, and the 
little gentle girl, who had been to Birdie her all of childish comfort, while 
*he lingered with her in her short pilgrimage. 

Rose in the meantime was to prepare herself for her journey, which she 
performed with alacrity, her hopes of comfort being fixed on a new home, a 
new country, and views to which, till within a few days, she had been a 
stranger. 

A tew days after they landed in England. D’Almaine with folded arms 
awaited them on the pier ; he hastened to receive Lucille, who, with widely 
different feelings, met him, to those she had parted from him. He drew her 
inn within his own. 

“ Hope then was fallacious, my wife,” he said, in a low tone, pressing her 
arm close to his side. 

“ It has deceived us,” she replied ; “but I am happier than when racked 
with doubt. Our child lives, and if appearances can be trusted, is with those 
who will be kind guardians to her, but I fear to us she is dead.” 

The count groaned. “ It is a sorry prospect,” he said, after a pause ; “ I 
Jiad hoped to have kept the Batistes near us, but we shall shortly lose them; 
by degrees thus drop our friends from us.” 

“ I regret their loss,” said Lucille; “but they quit us in our own cause. 
May Heaven direct their course ! ” 

“ Amen! ” he responded fervently. 

CThapter XXXIII. 

The passage of five years often brings great changes, but it had brought 
but few comparatively to Lucille; all was in the same mysterious doubt 
concerning her child. Madeline and her husband were still on their vain 
pilgrimage, and with the exception of being in straitened circumstances, and 
Lupille’s health gradually declining, there was no change with the D’Almaines 
worth narrating. The large sums spent in the hope of recovering their child 
had much impoverished them. Their annuity had been sold; the plate and 
jewels turned into cash, which had also vanished, and the last year her father’s 
pension, all he had to give, had passed into the hands of Lucille. 

It was morning, and Rose Perre, now a steady matron, and the only 
domestic, if she could be called one; for she was highly valued by her 
employers, was just removing the breakfast cloth. Lucille was sitting in an 
easy chair, her elbow on its arm, and her head resting on her hand. She was 
still beautiful, but much thinner; pale, with an unusual brightness of eye, 
with a languor about her extremely touching, as it impressed the beholder 
with an idea of her fragility. D’Almaine entered from the next room, and 
had gently laid his hand on her cljeek before she perceived him. 

“In deep thought as ever, dear Lucille,” he said, in his generally lively, 
careless manner; “ our small housekeeping causes more long and serious 
togitation than any royal household in Europe.” 

“A thousand times,” she replied, attempting to smile, “ for I am in daily 
jp ead of the supplies being stopped.” 

“ Stopped ! ” he returned, with a perceptible start. a The dastardly crew 
will never do that. Promise them, for most assuredly some day they shall 
he paid.” 

“ I have long promised. I fear we cannot do so much longer,” replied 
Lucille; “but, dearest Jules,” she added, coaxingly, “I wish I had 
power to keep you more at home, for, unknown to you, because you will not 
be at the trouble of thinking, a great portion of our small resources are spent 
in gaieties.” 

“ Oh ! you miscalculate, dear Lucille,” returned D’Almaine. “ Brought 
up in retirement you know so little of life, of money or its usages, that could 
I form my mind to sit over my own fireside for ever, our expenses would not 
be decreased, for my wants would be heavier; and do but imagine you see 
me sitting before you, week after week and month after month, brooding over 
irremediable misfortunes. You would grow weary of me, and I am sure I j 
should of myself, and of life, and I was going to say you. You had better 
persuade me to turn preacher at once; but, seriously, you think too much | 


on these stupid money matters, leave them to themselves awhile till something 
better shows itself; we have had nothing but losing cards in our hands of 
late, when next we shuffle them who knows but we may have our share of 
trumps.” 

“But, in the interim, what shall we do, Jules? The note I gave you 
an hour since was our last.” 

“ Our last! ” He hesitated, then added, “ Well, our money will soon 
cease to be a burden to us, for every penny of the note is doomed. 
There now,” he continued, kissing her, “ you are going to expostulate, thus 
let mo stop your lecture till our next meeting. Good bvc, my dear, do not 
despair, for every cloud, however dark, has its silver lining.” 

Lucille’s face, which had sunk on her hands, remained^there Ion"- after he 
had departed. “How thoughtless he is,” she said, mentallv, “possessed of 
such noble qualities, kind, generous, and benevolent, vet will* he not listen a 
single minute to my pressing entreaties. And if he ’did,” she added wirh a 
sigli, “I know not that it would remedy our emergencies, for he is too proud 
to ask a favour, and so uninitiated in every method to relieve our circumstances, 
that if they depended on his exertions they would fail. On myself then must 
depend the trial. Something must be done, but which way*to turn or what 
to fix upon I eannot determine.” 

She opened her desk, and took from it a roll of papers. They were bills 
and, spreading them before her, ran hastily over their gross amount; then* 
with a deep-drawn breath at the calculation, with quivering fingers consigned 
them again to the desk, and threw herself back in the chair to think 'over 
some plan to relieve their necessities. She thought of her few accomplish¬ 
ments, music, and drawing, but- she had confidence in neither*; and, after 
many a review of them, turned heart-sick from the project, in the dread 
that her talents were not equal to the task of a teacher. She was in the 
same posture, the same thoughts busily racking her brain, when they were 
broken in upon by a rather sharp rap on the hall door. She started, alarmed^ 
doubting not but it was some clamorous creditor, and approached the room-, 
door.to warn Rose; she could not see anyone, but the door was already 
opened, and a voice, the tones of which seemed familiar to her, demanded id 
see her. 

The gentleman stepped in, and, to her surprise, an old friend of her father, 
the manager of the Opera House, saluted her with the familiarity and kind¬ 
ness of old friendship. 

“ I am glad to find you alone,” he said, when they were seated, “ for had 
the count been at home, I should have been afraid to have named my errand.” 

“Ah!” she returned, smiling, “and what can be the errand to the wife 
that the husband’s presence would affect so seriously? ” 

“ It is a favour, madam, I have come to ask ; and really it is so profound a 
one, that I almost fear to put it to you, lest I should offend.” 

“ Pray proceed, sir,” said Lucille, “ for I promise not to be too implacable 
if you commit yourself, being assured it will not be done intentionally.” 

“ Thanks for your encouragement. I will at once to my errand. I 
engaged a lady on very high terms, in the autumn of last year, as a singe* ; 
to-morrow she -was to have made her debut; but last evening I received 
notice that my prima donna had accepted higher terms, and would appear at 
Covent Garden on Monday, in the very character she was to have come out 
in at the Opera-house. Well, madam, I have, you perceive, no time to make 
my wrongs known to the public. I am their servant, and must provide for 
them as promised, or suffer obloquy for it. I have, therefore, on the strength 
of mine and your father’s friendship for each other, presumed to come to you 
to ask for your assistance.” 

“ Mine ! ” exclaimed Lucille, in unfeigned astonishment. “ How can that 
possibly be ? How can I assist you in this emergency ? ” 

“ By appearing before the public an hour, and singing three or four songs 
in Italian, botjj of which you are perfectly competent for.” 

“I appear before the public as a singer? ” said Lucille. “ Monsieur, you 
do but jest.” 

“ No, on my honour, madam. If you will so far oblige me, I shall be your 
debtor for ever.” 

“ But my voice ? ” said Lucille. 

“ Is admirable,” said he. “ Your consent is all I require. You know how 
often I have hung enraptured on'your voice, and regretted it was doomed to 
so confined a sphere.” 

“ But sorrow, monsieur, will change the voice as much as it will dim the 
eye and the complexion, even more than time, and I have tasted many of its 
bitters since you last listened to my singing.” 

“ Your beauty has certainly not the freshness, nor your form the plumpness 
it had the year of your marriage,” said he; “ but the loss of bloom has added 
to the interest of your appearance, and your voice, when last I hoard it, if 
it had lost in compass, haa gained in mellowness to compensate for it.” 

“ But my husband,” she said, thoughtfully, without noticing his compli¬ 
ment. “ I fear to grant your wish without his knowledge; his repugnance 
is so great to a lady appearing on the stage, that his consent would never be 
obtained.” 

“ When do you expect his return ? ” 

“ This evening,” she replied; “but to-morrow he goeGto Lord Livesay’s, 
for a week.” 

“ Then why need he know aught about it ? ” said the manager. “ The bills 
have long been priited announcing the singer’s debut. Why need the name 
be changed? It will suit my plans infinitely better thrit it should not and 
you will appear before the public as Signora Yenoni. It will enhance our 
triumph; and you live so secluded here that the deception can never be 
detected; and you will not, dear madam, be the firrfc who has been intro¬ 
duced to the world under false colours.” 

“ But, unused to crowds, suppose I should break down on my introduction?” 

“Should you, the event will be inevitable,” he replied, “and will not affect 
the fame of either of us; and now, madam, may I hope that my bold 
request will be acceded to ? ” 
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“I am willing to oblige you,” she replied; “and, as you insure my j 
incognita, I consent.” 

“A thousand thanks! ” he exclaimed; “and now will you open the piano 
and strike a few notes? ” 

Lucille readily assented, and opening her book at an Italian air, sang it 
with such effect that the manager in ecstacies declared it was beyond his 
expectations, and entreating a further favour, that she' would attend a 
rehearsal, with her half-reluctant consent to the measure departed. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

No sooner had the manager quitted her presence than Lucille took a more 
serious view of what she had engaged to perform, and apprehension from 
different causes, made her regret that she had so readily entered into his 
views. In the first place, the idea of her habitual timidity assailed her 
with full force; then, should the count by any chance become aware of it, 
she knew his displeasure would be unbounded. “ But it is too far gone for 
me to recede,” she exclaimed; “I will, therefore, whatever the result, do my 
best for my father’s friend; ” and, as much to divert her mind from dwelling 
on the subject, as practice she sang over several times the songs pointed put 
by the manager, much to the surprise of Rose Perre, who, although she 
listened with pleasure to the sounds she had so seldom heard before, and 
never in the count’s absence, feared they foreboded evil to her lady’s peace 
of mind. 

For the first time since she had known him Lucille saw her husband*" 
depart next morning with pleasure, and though her hand lingered in his, and 
she half recalled him as he quitted the house, so irksome was it to keep a 
secret from him, she allowed him to go without the least suspicion of her 
design. 

According to appointment the manager called for her in the morning to 
attend her at rehearsal; and telling Rose not to expect her return till late in 
the evening, Lucille, with new-born feelings, in which hope for the manager’s 
sake had a great share, proceeded to commence a new career. 

The rehearsal was a trifle, and supported by the encouraging words and 
smiles of the manager, it passed with satisfaction, and Lucille exerted 
her strong mind to obtain calmness for her undertaking. She thought 
she had done this till the bell rang to warn her to prepare. She started, for 
it sounded like a death-knell on her heart, and tremblingly and involuntarily 
she uttered, “ So soon. Oh, Heaven! I fear the trial.” 

“ Be calm, dear madam,” said the manager, who began to have appre¬ 
hensions that at the eleventh hour he should be deserted; “compose yourself. 
These feelings are natural; it must be a bold heart that faces a first appearance 
without them.” 

Then, taking her .hand, the manager led her with soothing ^yords onwards. 
She was at the entrance of the stage before she raised her eyes, when, 
dazzled by the glare of light and the world of faces before her, she cried, 
“ Stop! I am unable to proceed.” 

“ Courage ! ” said the manager. “ If you appear not, we shall be ruined.” 
^Thus assured, she rallied herself, and, pressing his hand, after an effort 
which she knew not herself she was capable of, said, “ I am ready ! ” 

The next ’moment she stood before the public a candidate for favour. 
Deafening plaudits fell on her ears. Alas ! there was no escape now; and for 
a brief space she heard or saw nothing, yet felt all the force of her situation. 
But power soon came; she unclosed her eyes, and glanced round. “ Why 
should this multitude alarm me so greatly?” she thought; “ were the numbers 
but a hundredth part, my fears would be equal.” And, gracefully advancing 
as the plaudits subsided, she curtsied, the music struck a few chords, then 
came the symphony; and her voice, at first low and soft, fell on the ear and 
reached the heart, and, when a lover of her art, she forgot herself and all 
around, its full rich melody swelled through the house, entrancing even those 
who were there to criticise and condemn. * 

At the end of the verse a dead silence reigned around her, a thousand 
times more gratifying than the loudest plaudits, for it told the intensity of the 
listeners’ admiration; but when the air ended the simultaneous applause burst 
forth with such vehemence that the poor debutante , nearly overwhelmed by it, 
for a time could scarcely bear up against the tumult it created in her soul. 

Her part, a mere bagatelle, with the exception of the operatic, was enacted 
chastely, and with a degree of spirit, perhaps as pleasing to an audience in 
such a part as the finest acting; and at the conclusion of the piece she was 
compelled to submit to be led forward to receive the showers of approbation 
and bouquets from every part of the house. 

The manager’s thanks were unbounded; and his wife, who had attended 
her throughout the day, saw her home in her own carriage, and put a note 
into her hand at parting. Lucille, fatigued, laid it on the dressing-room 
table without noticing it; but Avhen she rose in the morning it was the first 
thing that presented itself, and, on opening it, a cheque for one ‘ hundred 
pounds fell to the floor. Surprised at the large amount, she thought it must 
be a mistake, and,- calling Rose Perre, enclosed the note to the manager, and 
dispatched her with all haste to him. 

The manager smiled as he read the contents of her letter, and turning to 
Rose, said, “ It is all right, my good woman. Take it back with you, or stop; 
I will go with you to tne banker’s, and get it changed. It will save another 
journey;” am: writing a few lines, to satisfy her he had only sent her what 
lie should havt given Signora Venoni, begged she would consider it her due. 

Lucille read and re-read the few lines, scarcely believing it possible that for 
singing a few pngs to oblige a friend she was to be rewarded by so large a 
sum; but as tn e manager considered it her due, and as it would prove such a 
desirable windi \11, she hesitated not to accept it under her present straitened 
circumstances; ;\nd again taking from her desk the bills she had dwelt upon 
with such dread and anxiety the day before, busied herself in dividing the 
money among her creditors. She had scarcely done it when the manager was 
again with her. There was a sparkling in his eyes, and a smile on his lips, 
as he pulled from his pocket the Times and the Morning Post. 


“ Look,” he said, “ our triumph is complete. It is beyond my most sanguine 
expectations, spite of the high estimation in which I held your musical 
powers.” 

lie then read with great emphasis, and with as much speed as his know¬ 
ledge of the English language would permit, the high encomiums lavished on 
her talents by the writers in the several journals. 

Lucille- smiled at his earnestness, and would have thanked him for his 
munificent present, but he stopped her by saying, “ A trifle, dear m^.m ; it 
was not even your due ; but I have come again a petitioner, to ask if you will 
undertake the twenty-live nights of the Signora Venoni.’ Three thousand 
pounds was the sum she was engaged at; but, if you do not deem it a sufiF 
cient remuneration for your talents, it shall be increased.” 

“ To me it seems an incredibly large sum for so trilling a return,” replied 
Lucille; “ and most willingly, nay, thankfully, would I accept it but for 
Monsieur d’Almaine, who, in our present circumstances, is even prouder than 
when surrounded by rank and fortune.” 

“Yes, yes, I can enter into his feelings,” said the manager; “but, by 
your accepting this offer, he will not be the first Frenchmen whose talents, or 
those of his wife, have supported him.” 

“ Sure,” returned Lucille. “ I have no qualms of conscience myself on the 
subject; but-” 

“But what, dear madam,” interrupted the manager; “ none of your friends 
need know of this engagement. The name in the announcement may remain, 
for there are more Venonis in the world than one; and so I believe the one. 
who has jilted me will find to her cost, if I am fortunate enough to overrule 
your scruples.” 

Lucille was silent; but she took a brief review of her circumstances, and 
the advantages of the engagement; in the first Was dependence and straitened 
means, in the last comparative affluence. Her good sense told her she should 
not hesitate ; but dread of D’Almaine’s disapprobation made her waver, and 
her pressing necessities at length turned the scale. She accepted the engage¬ 
ment on the terms that her real name should not transpire, and that if it 
should come to her husband’s knowledge she must be guided by his will. 

The delighted manager willingly consented. She was to sing twice a week 
for three months, and he undertook to arrange the rest for her. A carriage 
was hired, another servant in the place of Rose Perre, who was to attend 
her at the theatre, and numerous other advantageous changes were planned 
and executed; an advance of salary, which was particularly desirable, was 
proffered and accepted; and if Lucille could have had D’Almaine’s approval 
of her plans, she would have been happier than she had been for years. 

Chapter XXXV. 

Lucille’s engagement was indeed a complete triumph, and the manager 
reaped rich profits. Nightly the house was filled to overflowing, while the 
rival Venoni sang to empty benches; and the manager, who had lured her 
from her engagement, sighed with empty purse over the failure of his scheme, 
and, with others of his craft, tampered with Lucille for a higher remuneration 
to leave her engagement. 

While the journals teemed with encomiums on her voice, her beauty, her 
elegance, and crowds watched as she passed through the corridors to catch a 
glance of her closely-veiled figure, low murmured accents of admiration 
assailed her on all sides; and many a man, whose lofty birth and fortune 
caused hundreds to bow at his slightest nod, would have deemed himself 
honoured by handing the great singer to the* carriage waiting to convey her 
home. 

Home ! It is a thrilling word, a word the rich, the poor, the strong, and 
the feeble, nurse in their hearts as a place of hope and love, a word the weary 
nourish as a haven of rest. 

Home, what did it seem to Lucille as she entered her small, dark parlour, 
so dimly lighted, contrasted by the scene of glitter, of show, and homage she ’ 
had quitted ? She drew her cloak tighter round her £s she threw herself 
exhausted on the sofa. 

“ So cold and dreary,” she murmured. “ None to meet me after my night’s 
trial (for trial it is, though the task seems easy). My child, why am I robbed 
of you? My husband, why does not your presence and welcome greet 
my return ? A word from you would cheer me. For, though you might 
accuse me of disgracing your name, your heart is too noble to withhold your 
forgiveness where you know the sacrifice has been all my own. Jules, 
why do you absent yourself so often ? Ten long days you have been away. 
Alas! what is home without those we love to share it with us ! ” 

She looked gloomily round. “ It is a heartless world,” she added, “ yet its 
pleasures draw the best and noblest into its vortex.” She pressed her hand to 
her bosom; a restless spirit had made its entrance there, and home for a time 
had lost its charms. Had it been a palace, her sensations would have been 
the same, for her heart longed for communion, the communion of those whose 
interests were her own. 

She still lay on the couch, the thoughts of years flitting like whirlwinds 
through her brain, when a knock, the well-known knock of her jiusbaud, 
sounded at the outer door. In a moment she was on her feet, the tears in 
her eyes were chased from them, the chill of despondency was gone, and 
though her hand slightly quivered, in his ardent pressure warmth was restored 
to it; and the home so lately sad and lone was decked with charms, that love 
and peace can only shed over it. 

“You do not upbraid me, Lucille, for my long absence,” said D’Almaine, 
after the first greeting, “ though I richly deserve your censure for keeping so 
long from you.” 

“ What has detained you ? ” she asked. “ You are pale and out of spirits. 
Have you received letters ? My father ? Emile ? Say, are they well ? A cloud 
is on your brow. Speak.” 

“ Both are well,” he replied. “ But my uncle, the old admiral, who has so 
long and kindly interfered with the king for the restoration of my property, 
is ill, and, from what I understand, on his last bed of suffering.” 
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Lucille though she knew the death of the good admiral would be a severe ; 
loss to them both, did her best to soothe him by observing that he might yet 
recover and carry the point with his royal master. 

D’Almaine was of too sanguine a temperament to dwell long on the dark , 
side of a picture ; and in talking on the cause of his unusually long absence j 
and other casual matters, regained much of his habitual gay humour. i 

1 “ Why, what is this?” he said, looking at the well-stocked plate-basket 
Lose was just removing from the sideboard. “Why here is a goodly 
addition, I understood when I left town that our resources were exhausted.” 

it The cards have been well shuffled,” she replied, laughing, “ and as you 
predicted the best share of trumps has fallen to us.” 

“Hush! this is folly,” he exclaimed. “What means it, Lucille? You 
speak in riddles, when straightforward words are more applicable. It is 
unlike you to jest on points of importance.” 

He spoke with great impatience of manner, and looked sternly at her. She 
bore his earnest gaze, but replied in a tone slightly tremulous, “Jules! spare 
me for the present. I have much to tell you, but not to-night—to-morrow, 
or any other time—no matter when, our fortunes are mended; this much 
I will say, and though you may condemn me for my folly, all connected with 
it is so strictly honourable that you will hardly under the circumstances 
blame me. Oh ! do not look so harshly at me or I shall in fear remain silent; 
for dark looks and harsh words are so strange to me that I shall sink under 
them.” 

Drawing near to him, she timidly let her head fall-on his shoulder. He 
raised it, and looked into the depths of the clear blue eyes that shrank not 
beneath his flashing glance. In a moment the flash was gone, the brow 
unbent, and a deep crimson crossed it that a thought unjust to one so pure, 
should have dared to find entrance in his bosom for a moment. He pressed 
her hands and said hurriedly, “I ask no questions. Tell me what and 
when you list, only pardon me for doubting your truth for a moment.” 

“ This is in your own generous spirit,” she said. “»I will not now begin 
to practise reserve with you; let me tell you all before we sleep; it will 
relieve me for you to share my secret; for it has weighed down my heart like 
lead for the last ten days,” and she pressed her hands on her bosom, as if with 
a determination to master the reluctance that rose almost to check her 
utterance. 

“ No, no! ” he said, “ let all be silence to-night and my rest peaceful; for 
if you tell me that our necessities have been relieved through a gift from the 
De Paleron estates, I shall be inclined to spurn you, as unworthy to bear the 
name of D’Almaine, or the honourable though more humble one of De 
Vernet.” And he fixed his eyes with searching earnestness on her while 
speaking. 

“ It proceeds not from that source,” she replied; “ rest secure in the 
assurance; for, like yourself, I am too proud to better our fortunes through 
the source which ruined them. But it is late; I feel exhausted, and 
inadequate to the task of conversing longer to-night on this or any other 
subject.” 

Taking up her candle she left him. His eyes followed her till the door 
closed on her, when he sank into a deep reverie anything but pleasurable, 
and when he awoke from it fire and candle were both out. 

As D’Almaine took up the Times lying on the breakfast-table on the 
following morning, he exclaimed, “ Have you heard of this famous singer, 
Lucille ? It is years, not in the memory of any living man, I understand, 
since one has been so popular in England. They seem each time she appears 
to find a fresh charm in her; have you read the inexhaustible praises bestowed 
on her ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Lucille, with some confusion, “ I have read a little, and 
heard much; but? the encomiums are too elaborate to credit implicitly. I 
suppose she is what is termed a star, and the manager, at the expense of the 
public, is making the most of her.” 

“That remark in unlike you,” said D’Almaine, “for you are so curiously 
apt to find out merit where it is difficult to discover it, that I more than 
wonder you should pass over this gifted singer so coldly.” 

“ Have you'heard her ?” she asked, timidly. 

“No,” he replied. “What say you to accompanying me to-night to the 
opera? I can command Lovesay^s box for the occasion, I know; and I long 
once more to see you in your proper sphere, mixing with the graceful and 
noble of the land.” 

A thought rapid as the wind flitted through her brain. She would go with 
him, and let him discover, what she felt so reluctant to breathe a hint of to 
him. Turning with a voice slightly tinctured by the hesitation she felt at 
practising anything like deception, she replied, “The manager is an old 
friend of my father’s ; they, fought together the battles of Fiance. His 
box is at our service, I know; for he has frequently offered it to me.” 

“ But why test the manager’s good-nature at a time like the present, when 
Lovesay’s will be unoccupied?” asked D’Almaine. 

“ But it is too conspicuous,” said Lucille;>‘ and I should be exposed to the 
gaze of so many, while the manager’s bdx is private, and when you desire it, 
quite shrouded from the public. Dear Jules, let it be the manager’s box, and 
1 will willingly go with you to hear this celebrated Venoni.” 

“I suppose 1 must consent,” he returned, impatiently ; then added, good- 
humouredly, “ Never did a woman possessed of your charms take such pains 
to conceal them. For once gratify me, and let them blaze in their full 
splendour to-night, to make me envied.” 

She shook her head resolutely; but a sigh escaped her that she dared not 
grant the desire prompted by true affection. 


Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, delightful luxuries of beauty, to twine 
round a solid, upright stem of understanding; but very poor things if, unsus¬ 
tained by strength, they are left to creep along the ground. 


Gaily through the woodland, 
feoftly in the vale, 
hloat.s the summer music 
On the balmy ga,i e ; 

Insects hum their story 
To the scented breeze 
Raindrops gently patter 
On the thirsty trees. 
Mortals, let not sadness 
Round your spirits cling; 
Mate with summer music ! 
Sweetly, sweetly sing ! 

List the strains that languish 
In the evening air, 
Beautiful soft music 
Livetli everywhere! 
Through the dewy moonlight 
Fairies gently steal, 
Worcester. 


And on quivering bluebells 
Ring their midnight peal; 

Birds in dreamy lovoland 
Sit with folded wing, 

Breathing summer music : 

Softly, softly sing! 

See the rising glory 
O’er the earth appear ! 

Nature’s full-voiced chorus 
Swells upon the ear: 

Soon each mystic shadow 
Gently fades away; 

All creation waking 
Hails the new-born day. 

Como ye, come with gladness. 
Touch the tuneful string, 

Bring your summer music, 

Gaily, gaily sing ! 

_ E. F. M, 


SUMMER MUSIC. 


COUSINLY LOVE. 


Chapter XYII. 

A few days after the horticultural fete the London season drew near its 
close, and everybody as usual hurried out of town. Caroline Northcote bad 
with little difficulty persuaded Mrs. Norton to postpone a projected trip to 
the continent, and accompany her to Northcote Hall, to preside over her 
establishment there, and bad pressed her to invite as many of her friends as 
she pleased, and Sir Edward and Lady Northcote were, as a matter of course, 
included among the number. 

Much as she would have wished to decline the invitation, Viola did not 
dare to urge her husband to do so. She knew hG looked forward with 
pleasure to the arrangement; but she saw the danger they were both in-—the 
cloud that was gathering round them, threatening to destroy all love and 
confidence between husband and wife—yet she felt she was powerless to arrest 
its progress. She heard, however, much to her satisfaction, that Charles 
Angersteih was included amongst the guests, and she thought that perhaps 
hie influence over her husband might avail to keep him in the right path. 
She was aware and fully appreciated the honour and innate generosity of her 
cousin, who, perhaps, was conscious of his love to her, although she deemed 
it but that of an affectionate brother. 

Charles Angerstein accepted Mrs. Norton’s invitation, as he thought that 
being on the spot he could watch over Yiola, watch over her with a brother’s 
love, and prevent, as far as in him lay, any dangers which might threaten 
her. He to© perceived, much to bis grief, or rather thought be understood, 
the connection between Sir Edward and his’ cousin Caroline; and while he 
regretted that they were about to visit Northcote Hall, he thought that he 
might by bis watchfulness exercise such influence over Sir Edward as might 
prevent any further unhappiness. He knew that, by fiis acquaintance with 
the history of Jane Sedley, he did possess influence over his friend; and 
although his honour and generosity prevented his holding it as a threat over 
Sir Edward’s head, yet he determined, in any extreme danger, to remonstrate 
with him, and if that were no avail, then, as the only means to save Yiola, to 
threaten to disclose it to Miss Northcote. 

Caroline, on her part, looked forward to the party at Northcote Hall with 
unbounded joy. She had, through the whole of the London season, been 
using all her arts to regain Edward’s love—and all for revenge. Revenge to 
which she had now devoted her life—to gain which she would peril her 
reputation—her all! Never, for one instant, would she swerve in it. She 
had chosen her path, and she determined to adhere to it, and had banished 
altogether her former love for her cousin, and in its place adopted hate—and 
now was maturing her plans to satisfy thaf hate. 

Not only did Caroline not feel that her late preservation by her cousin 
entitled him to any gratitude, but only rejoiced in it as a proof that her plans 
were so far successful. “Would he have saved her life if he had not loved 
her?” was her thought, and she answered he would not. She perceived that 
every day increased his love and brought her revenge nearer, and she gloried 
in the thought, looking forward to the time when he might disclose it to her, 
and when, having estranged him from his wife—her successful rival—having 
ruined his peace for ever, she might spurn him, might recal to his memory 
his former perfidy and exult over him. 

Not only must she be revenged upon Edward—he was not guilty alone, or, 
if he was, he had an inducement, a temptation to guilt; he was tempted and 
he fell, therefore he must bear his punishment, but not alone. The cause of 
that temptation—the origin of that fall—she, too, although innocent, must 
render an account. On Viola, therefore, the innocent Viola, the very soul of 
virtue and love, who even refused Edward’s proffered hand until she was 
assured it was with his . cousin’s consent, on her must Caroline’s wrath fall, 
she must render a fearful expiation for her own innocent love and Edward’s 
guilt. 

Oh, pause, Caroline Northcote! Confound not the innocent with the guilty 1 ! 
If your own violated affections must be avenged, let the punishment fall on 
the guilty alone. lie has deserved it, deserved it richly—ntit‘ by hig perfidy 
to you alone, but by his deceit to others; before which his crime-against y6u, 
great though it be, pales as a lesser before a greater light. Let him therefore 
alone make the expiation, if expiation must be made, but be not the 
author of that expiation! Rest quiet, and the punishment will fall on his 
head! You will be amply revenged, amply beyond your most sanguine hopes, 
without incurring the fearful amount of guilt and sorrow you are now heaping 
upon your own head! Another is doing your work, another avenger is on the 
track—one who would smile in mockery at the mention of your wrongs in the 
same breath as her own, and justly! You he has deceived, cruelly, basely 
deceived—her he has deceived and ruined! crushed her affections in the bud, 
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and breaking the most solemn promises, has left her bereft of everything 
which makes life sweet—an outcast in the wide world ! 

Therefore, Caroline Nortlicotc, pause in your revenge! Injure not the help¬ 
less Viola, render not the few happy days which might remain for her 
miserable by your means. She has not wronged you, or if she has, by no fault 
of hers; rather do your best to render her happy ; love her, idolise her, adore 
her, look upon her as your preserver; for has she not preserved you from 
becoming Edward Northcote’s wife ; has she not saved you from the disgrace 
which must hereafter attach itself to that name ? Pause therefore and reflect! 

But the human race is blind. Man and woman are alike blind to their 
own good, to their own advantage, or rather they only look upon each 
object with one view, and then resolving it to be good or bad, as their 
inclination leads, seek or eschew it zealously. 

* 

Edward Northcote stood once more under the roof which had sheltered him 
in infancy, where he had passed his boyhood’s days, those happy days with his 
cousin, when everything appeared bright and not a cloud in the horizon of 
the future to damp his boyish spirits—those days which’ can never come again 
—which at every stage of human life we would barter our all to recall once 
more, but in vain. 

When we think of hopes disappointed, ambition checked, the plans and 
schemes for after-life which then appeared so feasible, overthrown. What 
would we not give to live through those days again, when if we had a sorrow, 
the next few hours’ joy would invariably dispel it, and make us happier than 
before, if it were possible to do this. What resolutions would we not make 
to eschew evil, and steadfastly pursue the plans which had been laid down 
for us by those wiser than ourselves. Alas ! we hope and wish in vain ! it 
cannot come to pass; and if it did, in the weakness and frailty of human 
nature we should live through the same life as before, and with the same 
carelessness for the future. Still we should pursue the same sins and follies 
as we have gone through; still with the joyousness of youth choose the broad 
and easy path in life in preference to the narrow and difficult. Better, far 
better as it is; we might only incur a double guilt, and double remorse and 
condemnation. 

Did not the recollection of that kind old man rise up to reproaoJi Edward 
Northcote for his guilt ? That man who had been a father to him, who had 
filled worthily a parent’s place ? Did it not chide him for his perfidy to his 
daughter, and ask him how he dared set feot in those halls again, which had 
sheltered him in his infancy ?—how he dared revisit that spot where he had 
loved and been beloved in return, and afterwards spurned the object of that 
love ? Perhaps it did; though Edward had looked forward with so much 
pleasure to his visit to Northcote Hall, yet he seemed not so happy as he 
had been. Though, when he visited those places, which had been his favourite 
haunts before, those places which he had hallowed with his boyish love 
—those places where he used to wander forth of an evening with his 
cousin, and exchange those mutual vows of constancy, of everlasting affec¬ 
tion, which he had so cruelly broken, while the old man, who was a parent 
to both of them, gazed on them with pleasure and affection, and looked 
forward to the time when they would be the delight of his old age. He did 
feel more happy; but then he had the same companion as before, the same 
who in girlish love used to be inseparable from him, still leant upon his arm, 
still smiled when he smiled, still seemed bound up in his every word and 
gesture—seemed! but how changed was the reality ! One felt an everlasting 
regret that what was once his own was lost to him for ever, and while he 
loved even more intensely than in former days, still mourned the past. The 
other hated while she seemed to love, and while she seemed to have recalled 
all her former affection for her companion, in reality loathed him, and was 
plotting his ruin. 

When in company with many a gay party they visited and made excursions 
to the many beautiful scenes in the neighbourhood, and the guests made the 
woods around re-echo with their gay jests and laughter, Edward felt it to be a 
profanation of his love, and longed to spring upon them and drive them away 
from the spot, as he felt that the very ground was hallowed by the memory 
of his visits te it with his cousin ; and when, instead, he was obliged to seem 
to join in their mirth, he felt a pang, an anguish gnawing his very soul. 

Did he not strive against his guilty love ?—Did he not struggle against it, 
and call reason to his aid to strengthen him for the contest ? He felt power¬ 
less to do so. Did he not recall to his memory Yiola, poor Viola, who 
worshipped him, and whom he had sworn to love and protect—whom he had 
wedded, loving—did her charms fail to have any influence over him so soon ? 
She was not forgotten, but detested—hated as the one obstacle between him 
and happiness; the cause—although the innocent and unconscious cause— 
of all his unhappiness. He could not perceive what he could have seen in 
her to make him forget his cousin. He could not imagine how she had so 
bewitched him, and he cursed her for his own blindness. 

And what did Viola do all this time ? She, poor thing, perceived her 
husband’s changed affections, and bitterly, Heaven knows how bitterly, 
lamented it. She taxed her memory—her actions—to see if it could be 
through any fault of hers ; but no, she could not recal anything to make her 
think so; and she would have pined in silence had it not have been for the 
good, faithful Charles Angerstein. He never left her side; and when in 
confidence she would tell him all her sufferings, all Edward’s neglect, all her 
hopes and fears, and then would lay her head upon his shoulder and weep, 
Charles, although he felt his own heart ready to burst at the sight of the 
woman he loved so dearly in such distress, would yet master his own emotion, 
and, as an affectionate brother, soothe her griefs—tell her that it must end— 
that it must come right—that her husband would change—that he could not, 
dare not slight the love of such a woman as Viola; and when he had 
succeeded in soothing Viola’s sorrow, Charles would go into his own room, 
and there in solitude groan bitterly. 

The curse upon mankind causing them to err, and to act for their own 
unhappiness, is surely very bitter to bear, when two such hearts as Viola’s 


and Charles Angerstein’s, who seemed by nature to have been born for each 
other’s happiness, were separated. Surely some spirit more evil than the rest 
must have taken a delight in throwing a blindness over Viola, causing her to 
choose Edward Northcote instead of Charles Angerstein—the evil instead of 

the good. Chapter XVIII. 


Bright shone the sun one morning on Northcote Hall; and gay and 
animated were the party seated round the breakfast-table. The majority of 
the guests, who anticipated with pleasure an exploring expedition which was 
projected to some ruins in the neighbourhood, knew little of the grief which 
was hidden in the breasts of some of that gay party. 

At length the preliminaries were arranged, and they started; and by his 
own skilful management Sir Edward w-as chosen to drive his cousin alone; 
and as he took his place beside her his brow was flushed with triumph at the 
thoughts how joyous that Ute-a-tMe would be. Caroline looked serenely 
beautiful; and no one who looked on that fair, calm brow, could have guessed 
the hell which raged within her bosom. 

“ What a lovely morning,” said Sir Edward, after a silence, in which both 
had been busy with their own thoughts. “ What a lovely morning; it seems 
as if Heaven were determined to give us at least one happy day.” 

“ Are you so happy, then ? ” asked Caroline, in a low voice. 

“ Happy! Yes ; who could fail to be happy with you by their side,” 
replied Sir Edward, smiling; but his brow grew clouded as he sighed—“ but 
not so happy as I might have been.” 

Caroline’s eyes beamed with triumph as she repeated, “ As you might have 
been ? What, are you not happy now ?” 

“ Caroline, you know well enough what I mean,” said Sir Edward. “ You 
must know how bitterly I have repented that one act of folly, that one crime, 
which has banished all hopes of happiness for ever, and still you are cruel 
enough to ask me if I am not happy ?” 

“ Enough of this,* she replied. “ The past is gone, and never can be 
recalled; so it avails not repenting it. Did you notice who was in the carriage 
with your wife ? ” 

“ My wife,” said Sir Edward, carelessly. “ Oh, no; I did not think of it.” 

“ Then as a prudent husband,” she replied, laying emphasis on the word 
prudent, “I would advise you to think off it in future, if you wish to avoid 
scandal.” 

“ Scandal! What do you refer to ? ” asked Sir Edward in amazement. 

“ I refer to nothing,” said Caroline. “ I know nothing ; I only make my 
own observations, and I may be mistaken.” 

“ You mean something,” said Sir Edward, “ something more than you say. 
You have some suspicions.” 

“ Suspicions? No.” returned Caroline. “ Only if I were a man, and the 
husband of such a beautiful woman as Lady Northcote, I should have some 
suspicions.” 

“ About whom ? ” asked Sir Edward. “ Who was with my wife ? ” 

“ I only say that I should prefer, if I were you, that Charles Angerstein 
saw a little less of his beautiful cousin,” said Caroline. 

“ Charles Angerstein! ” repeated Sir Edward in amazement. “ Why I 
have always considered him in some degree as Viola’s brother. He is her 
cousin, you are aware ? ” 

“Very likely,” returned Caroline, sarcastically. “Cousins are generally 
affectionate. However, you may do as you please; I only advised you as your 
friend. Neither you nor Lady Northcote have much to do with me certainly ; 
but I wished to save you some annoyance if I could.” 

Cruel words, Caroline Northcote’; and sown on a fruitful soil, Edward 
pondered over them deeply ; but how could he, knowing his own guilt, dare 
I to accuse his wife, even-if she were guilty, which in his own*heart he knew to 
be false. 

Arrived at the ruins, the whole party dispersed in different ways to examine 
the beauties of the place, Sir Edward still remaining with his cousin ; and he 
noticed that Viola was wandering away, leaning on the arm of Charles 
Angerstein. Perhaps poor Viola would have given a good deal to have been 
able to change places with the beauteous Miss Northcote; but she dared not 
do more than cast a wistful glance at her husband as she walked away. 

Edward and his cousin walked for some time in silence through the ruins, 
every spot of which recalled a thousand memories to both of them. Here they 
used to play as children ; here they remembered some pleasant pic-nic ; here 
they had exchanged vows some few nights before Edward’s departure to join 
the army ; each place had its own reminiscences; but while in Edward they 
only served to renew his love, in Caroline they heaped fuel on the fire of her 
secret hate. 

The time passed on, however; and they talked cheerfully and lovingly 
about the scenes that had gone by, until Edward almost fancied that his 
marriage was a dream; that he was still young, and still engaged to his 
cousin. The thought was happiness; but that happiness was rudely dispelled 
when, on turning the corner of an old wall pertaining to the ruins, Caroline 
suddenly placed her hand on Sir Edward’s arm, and directed his‘attention to 
a group before them. 

“ If you wish any corroboration of what I said this morning,” she whis¬ 
pered, “ look there.” 

Viola and Charles Angerstein were seated on a bank near to the wall. 
Charles had his arm round her waist; and, while Viola with her head on his 
shoulder was weeping, he was evidently in a low tone trying to console her. 

Sir Edward would have sprung forward, but his cousin imperiously drew 
him back. 

“Silence!” she whispered, mockingly; “it is a pretty picture, is it not? 
and you would spoil it; but,” she added, “if you really wish to know what 
the loving pair are talking about, you will hear if we walk along the inside of 
the walk. But I, for my part, have no curiosity.” 

“ Come,” said Sir Edward, in a low, grating tone, and he led her to the 
spot she had mentioned. 
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“Viola ! my own dearest Viola! ” Charles was saying; “I would lay down 

tnv life f or your sake. . ... 

“ Did you hear that ? ” laughed Caroline. “ An affectionate cousin, is he 

not ? Listen for her reply. 



crossing her mind that if lie heard more it might foil her plans. 

“ItIs,” replied Sir Edward, sternly; “and I have taken my resolution.” 

Caroline was right. Viola’s next few words would have proved her 
innocence. 

«And what is your resolution, Edward?” asked Caroline, after a pause. 
“ What arc you determined to do ? ” 

“To watch for further proof,” ho replied; “that obtained, a separation 
may follow.” 

The drive back was a silent one on the part of the cousins.^ Caroline was 
thinking triumphantly over the success of her plans, and Sir Edward was too 
full of his own thoughts to talk. 

Conscious in his own mind of his wife’s innocence, and trembling even as 
he did at the thought of branding her and his friend with unmerited infamy, 
Sir Edward still cherished the thought that if he could by any means prove 
his wife false, Caroline might yet be his. And that thought gave him nerve 
and courage to contemplate tranquilly the new crime that was on his mind, 
to scheme and plot for the removal of the bar to his happiness, which could 
only be removed by that or death, and by the time they arrived home he had 
fixed his determination that right or wrong, if he could only get further 
proof, Caroline should be his. 

Chapter XIX. 


In a small room in a cottage in the neighbourhood of Northcote Hall sat a 
woman, whose face, as she mused before the wretched fire, that smouldered 
on the hearth, exhibited a curious mixture of impatience, misery, and triumph. 
A solitary candle, with an untrimmed wick, standing on the table, shed a 
melancholy light round the room, displaying the poverty of its occupant, 
while her child, a boy of some two years old, played about by her feet, 
beguiling his time by occasionally casting wistful glances at his mother, and 
endeavouring to attract her attention to his infant sports. On her counte¬ 
nance time and misery had evidently placed their mark ; but it was easy to 
see by the bold outlines of the face that at no very remote period she had 
been beautiful. The traces still remained, but now only served to render her 
visage mo-re repulsive by throwing into a stronger light the marks of misery, 
which were indelibly fixed on her face. 

She was evidently anxiously expecting some one, and frequently would rise 
and’go to the door and gaze out along the dark road, disregarding the pitiless 
blasts of cold wind and rain which burst into the miserable apartment when 
the door was opened, and made the solitary candle flare and gutter while it 
sported round the room. Then, disappointed, she would return and resume 
her old place by the fire, resting her head on her hands, muttering at the 
delay of her expected visitor. Occasionally, too, when .the boy succeeded in 
attracting her attention by his play, she would snatch him up and gaze upon 
his countenance for some minutes, and, then placing him gently down again, 
would still keep her eyes fixed on him while her face assumed a triumphant 
expression, which contrasted strangely with her careworn countenance. That 
woman was Jane Sedley. That boy was Sir Edward Northcote’s son. 

At last footsteps were heard rapidly approaching the cottage, and Jane 
rising, as the visitor knocked impatiently at the door, opened it and admitted 
the new comer. 

“ Ugh! it is a pitiless night,” said the man, as he threw off his cloak and 
advanced to the fire; “ enough to kill anybody. I suppose you have not got 
anything to warm a man, have you ? ” 

Jane did not reply; but going to a small cupboard, took out a bottle, and 
pouring some of its contents into a cup, offered it to the stranger. 

“ Ah, that’s better,” he said, as he tossed it off; “ that warms one ; and a 
night like this a little warmth inside is not amiss.” 

Jane Sedley made no answer; she had resumed her old seat, and relapsed 
into the same musing attitude as before. 

“ Do you think she will come to night ? ” asked the man ? 

“ Yes, I am sure of it,” was the reply. 

“What is her motive for wishing to prove your marriage?” said the 
stranger. “ Yours, of course I know; but why cau she wish to ruin her 
cousin ? ” 

“ I know not, and I care not,” replied Jane. “All I know is, that she 
seems as eager, aye, even more eager than I am, and that is enough.” 

“Why, Jane, how you are changed!” continued the stranger. “You 
used to be as merry a girl as any in the neighbourhood, and now your own 
father would not know you, if he were alive, poor man.” 

“Do not speak to me of my father,” cried Jane, fiercely. “Do not 
mention him to me, I have enough to think of without that. You wonder at 
my being changed, do you ? Three years ago I was as you say the gayest 
girl in the village without one single care to shadow my happiness. But for 
this man who deceived me, I might have been still happy; but for his deceit, 
I might have cherished my father’s old age, till I laid him in a peaceful 
grave, instead of having the knowledge racking my heart that it has been my 
fault—that it was my waywardness that brought him to a miserable, unhappy 
end. Mark me, and see how well we women are protected by the laws. 
This man comes and gains my girlish love, woos and wins me, and marries 
me, as you yourself know; and then,” she pursued vehemently, “by bribing 
a thing like you, he is enabled to cast me off, to leave me, his wife, to ruin 
and disgrace, and to marry another. And it is not until I can procure the 
means of outbribing you that I can obtain a tardy justice. Think not I regret 
what has passed. I might perhaps have lived happy as his wife, but I should 
never have known the joy and exultation I shall feel when proved his wife 


before the world. I shall be enabled to triumph over him, and consign him 
to that ruin and disgrace which through his means have so long been my lot. 
You now know what has caused this change in me,” she added scornfully. 

The rage and anguish which raged in Jane Sedley’s breast as she uttered 
this speech, it is in vain to describe. She seemed to think that she saw before 
her the form of her betrayer, and that she was denouncing him to infamy ; 
and she gazed upon her companion, who quailed before her as if she had the 
power of changing him into stone. 

After a lengthened pause, during which Jane Sedley again relapsed into 
silence, and gazed sternly into the fire, her companion spoke. 

“ She is a long time coming, Jane,” he said timidly, as if fearing to provoke 
another outbreak; .“something must have prevented her keeping her 
promise.” 

“ She will come, do not be alarmed,” was the reply. “ I do not know 
what she has to revenge; but I feel it is a kindred spirit working with me, 
and if so, she is not likely to delay coming.” ° 

As Jane Sedley spoke, a knock was heard at the door ; and a female form 
enveloped in a large cloak, entered; and Caroline Northcote, for it was she, 
advanced into the room. As she did so t Jane Sedley rose and confronted her. 
And the two women remained for some seconds gazing at each other. 

Far removed above Jane Sedley as Caroline Northcote was in dress, in mien, 
and beauty, still there was a resemblance between the two. Each had suffered, 
though in a different degree; and the similarity of their intentions, the reci¬ 
procation of their thoughts, caused a certain resemblance, remote it is true, 
but nevertheless quite apparent between the two. 

“I have come as I promised, at length,” said Caroline ; “and now let me 
hear from your own lips the particulars of your story.” 

“ They are brief,” replied Jane Sedley, scornfully, “ and if you had arrived 
a few minutes ago you might have heard me recapitulating them to this man 
here. If you wish to hear them, however, listen. I was married to Sir 
Edward Northcote nearly three years ago; and this boy,” pointing to the 
child, “ is his son.” 

“ But whal proofs have you that your tale is true ? ” asked Caroline, 
calmly. 

“This good gentleman here,’ was the reply, “who was present at the 
marriage, who afterwards saw the leaf cut out of the book, and who only 
wmnts a little overbidding to betray his former master, and attach himself to 
our interests.” 

“ Our interests! ” repeated Caroline; “ you mistake. I do not wish to be 
implicated in the slightest degree in this matter, or, at any rate, I do not wish 
my share to be known. Can you corroborate this woman’s statement ? ” she 
continued, turning to the man who had risen at her entrance, and was now 
standing gazing upon his two singular companions. 

“ I can,” he answered, after a short pause ; “ but I must have for my infor¬ 
mation enough to let me live in another country, as my own share in this 
business may make this too hot for me.” 

“ I have offered him a hundred pounds, which I received lately from my 
husband, to enable me to leave the country,” said Jane, “ but he says it is 
not sufficient to compensate him for the loss of his annuity from Sir 
Edward.” 

“Here is two hundred more,” said Caroline, giving him a packet, “and I 
will guarantee the same amount when you shall have earned it. And now 
both of you, mark me, do not let my name pass your Hps unless you wish to 
have all your plans foiled.” And Caroline, gathering her cloak round her, 
left the cottage. 

Did no feeling of thankfulness arise in Caroline Northcote’s bosom when 
she thought of the escape she had had of the disgrace of being Edward North- 
cote's wife ? Was there no gratitude for her escape from the danger of infamy 
she had been in ? None. She only felt that she had been doubly deceived by 
Edward Northcote ; that even when he was uttering his vows and protestations 
to her before he left home, before he saw Viola Clavering, that he knew he was 
already married to another. And she rejoiced when she thought that her 
vengeance would be more deadly, more complete, more easily won than she 
had expected. And yet Caroline Northcote was not happy in her revenge. 
She could not be happy with such thoughts ragingin her bosom. As she slowly 
gathered the web of destruction and infamy round her cousin, so her inward 
anguish of thought increased, and yet she swerved not from her purpose. 

Chapter XX. 

“Edward,” said Charles Angerstein, coming into Sir Edward’s room as he 
was dressing “ I wish to have a short conversation with you, are you at 
leisure?” 

Sir Edward was just going to ride over to a neighbouring town to buy some 
few things for his cousin’s toilet that she stood in need of, and he asked coldly, 
“ What is it you want ? ” 

“ I have come to speak to you about Viola,” replied Charles, calmly. 

“You interest yourself strangely about Lady Northcote,” was the sarcastic 
retort. 

“ I do, for she is my cousin,” said Charles, sternly; “and she has always 
been accustomed, even before she knew you, to consider me as her brother.” 

“Well, and what has Lady Northcote told you in htr sisterly affection ? ” 

“ She has told me what I knew before, what I had long perceived with 
sorrow, that your affections were day by day getting more estranged from 
her.” 

“ And if they are, I am at a loss to understand what right you have, at 
present at least, to interfere with my domestic affairs,” replied Sir Edward, 
haughtily. 

“ I am Lady Northcote’s nearest relative,” replied Charles; “ consequently 
I have a right to feel interested in her. But you shall not drive me from my 
purpose by your violence. What I wished to say was this : I have perceived 
why your affections are changed to Viola. Edward, as a friend I say this, 
you must leave this place; you see too much of your cousin-” 
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“ What do you refer to ? ” cried Sir Edward, fiercely, yet colouring at the 
same time. “ I will not hear-” 

“ But you must and shall hear me,” said Charles, firmly, interrupting him, 
and laving his hand upon Sir Edward’s arm; “you must and shall hear me, 
if not for your own, yet for Viola’s sake. Edward, if you would not be the most 
abject, the most lost of human beings, recall your former love for Viola. Do 
not be forsworn a second time. A fresh temptation has assailed you; you cannot 
meet it with mortal strength alone, that would bend as a reed beneath you; 
but with the inward spirit, with the strong resolution and courage of 
integrity, meet, defy, and destroy it, or it will destroy you. To what avail 
would it be now for you to win your cousin’s affections ? Even if you did, 
she could never be yours. Why, then, will you persist in this conduct, which 
must inevitably cause both to yourself and Viola a future life of misery. Have 
all thoughts, all love for her fled from your bosom ? If it is so, I tell you, 
Edward Northcote, that, although you have been my friend, I will make jou 
bitterly rue the day that you ever saw her. But I think, nay I am sure, 
that if you will reason with yourself but for an instant, that if you will but 
summon up your courage, and put the temptation on one side, all will 
be well. Think how poor Viola loves you. Think how you once loved 
her. Recal to your memory how you made me the means by which you won 
her, and your generosity alone would rebel at the thought of having made 
me even the unconscious instrument of .your wronging her. I am certain 
that if you will only leave this place, if you will only return to York, you 
will soon agflin forget your cousin, or remember her only as your cousin. Do 
not think the worse of me for having said what I have ; it is done only for 
the friendship I bear you, and the love I have for Viola ; but reflect on what 
I have said, and I have no doubt that you will see that what I propose is the 
safest, the only course you can pursue.” 

For a moment Sir Edward Northcote hesitated. Charles Angerstein’s 
words sank into his breast, and his good genius prompted him to accede to 
his wishes, and to fly from temptation. A moment after his evil spirit regained 
its ascendancy, and, although he hesitated for a second before he determined 
upon the bold, bad course he had chosen, yet when the tempter whispered 
“ Caroline ” in his ear, he resisted no longer. 

“ I can well believe,” he said, sarcastically, “ that it was your love for 
Viola which prompted you to say what you have said. I have such good 
proofs of it that I can perfectly understand your speech.” 

“ Wflat do you mean ? ” asked Charles in astonishment. 

“I mean that I can well understand your pleading Lady Northcote’s 
cause,” replied Sir Edward, in the same tone; “ although I must confess I 
am at a loss why my affection to my wife is so anxiously desired. I should 
have thought she could easily have dispensed with that, and,” he added, after 
a pause, “ as easily supplied its place.” 

“ I again ask you what you mean,” said Charles, steadily eyeing his com¬ 
panion. “ I again ask you what you mean,” he repeated; “ do not speak in 
riddles; but if yqu have the courage of a man, and are not the most infa¬ 
mous and degraded being that exists, speak out, and tell me.” 

“ I mean,” said Sir Edward, mustering his courage and speaking firmly, 
though he felt the blood rush in torrents to his face. “ I mean that I have 
heard of, and seen things, which have given me good cause of suspicion of an 
intimacy between you and Lady Northcote, which I cannot approve of.” 

“ Do you mean—do you know what you are saying,” said Charles, starting 
back in astonishment ? 

“ I do,” returned Sir Edward, resolutely; “and, therefore, I intend to send 
Lady Northcote back to York to her aunt’s in order to prevent any scandal, 
and,” he added, gaining courage by the astonishment Charles displayed, “if 
I see any further cause I shall know how to obtain a separation.” 

“Edward Northcote, listen to me,” said Charles, recovering himself, and 
approaching him, “ I have some few months since known you to have been a 
villain; the unfortunate J ane Sedley taught me that, but I never dreamt that 
you could arrive at such a pitch of matchless villany and effrontery as to 
make the charge against your innocent wife you have just made. I call 
Heaven to witness that both Viola and myself are perfectly free from the 
guilt you have alleged against us, and tell you, Edward Northcote, you who 
were once my friend, that you yourself know as well as I do, that what 
you have just uttered is an atrocious falsehood.” 

During Charles’s speech, Sir Edward’s cheeks had alternately flushed and 
paled; but when he finished, with a cry of rage he sprang up and grasped 
him by the throat. The struggle, however, was brief. Charles Angerstein, 
by far the most powerful of the two, soon mastered and held him down. 
Charles’s blood was up, and for a moment the thought occurred to him that 
he would be as justified in taking Sir Edward’s life as he lay writhing with 
impotent rage beneath him, as he would be in crushing a noxious insect. 
The temptation was strong upon him, but he mastered it with difficulty, 
and taking his knee off Sir Edward’s chest, suffered him to rise. 

“You brought it on yourself,” said Charles; “do not blame me for acting 
in self-defence; moreover, you shall not tempt me to justify myself by 
’fighting a duel. I hold it as murder, so now listen to me; you see I am 
calm, and I tell you that if you do not do Viola justice by at once quitting this 
place; or if you ever dare again to utter that atrocious falsehood against her, 
again, mark me, I will dog you through the world, and brand you wherever 
you may be as a liar, and a forsworn husband—forsworn to three women. Do 
not raise your hand as if you would strike me. I am the strongest, and if 
you again provoke me, I know not whether I shall have the mastery over 
myself to prevent my killing you. You need not think to tempt me to "a 
duel; for I will not fight; and villain as he is I could not raise my hand 
against the life of Viola’s husband! Reflect, therefore, upon what I have 
said; ” and with these words Charles Angerstein left the room. 

Sir Edward remained for some moments with his face flushed and his dress 
disordered, glaring at the place where Charles had stood. But, recovering 
his composure, as he thought over their conversation, he muttered to 
himself, “Nevertheless, the first part of it is over, and notwithstanding his 
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threats I shall succeed. He must be a coward, or he would revenge the blow 
I gave him.” 

In vain might Charles Angerstein attempt to turn that mind from evil unto 
good. Edward Northcote, naturally vicious, bad likewise been too long 
under the dominion of his own passions for any hopes to have remained of his 
repentance. Chapter XXI. 

After his conversation with Charles Angerstein, Sir Edward not feeling 
inclined for the ride he had intended, wandered out by himself to walk and 
meditate upon what had passed. The past engrossed his thoughts at first; but 
they soon turned upon the future. The past he could not bear to think upon, 
the retrospect was too bitter, so he cursed his own past folly, and speculated 
upon what was to come. Could Caroline ever be his ? was his thought; if so, 
how ? He walked on rapidly, forming plan upon plan, and as quickly 
throwing them aside as not feasible. That Caroline loved him he felt sure ; 
she must love him, she could not see his intense love, and his bitter repentance 
for his former perfidy to her without loving him; and throwing himself upon 
a bank he continued to muse, building castles in the air, all of which were 
tenanted by his cousin—how, thinking if she loved him as he loved her, could 
she not be persuaded to fly the country with him ?—he thought she would, 
and that being the only plan which offered itself to his distracted brain, he 
determined to try whether it were feasible. 

Long did Sir Edward ruminate over his plans, until he was suddenly 
aroused by a touch on the shoulder; he had heard no one approach, and he 
started up hastily and confronted the new comer. As he did so he changed 
colour rapidly. * Never had castles in the air been so ruthlessly broken 
down. 

“ What do you want here ? ” said Sir Edward. “ You promised me to 
leave the country ? ” 

“ I did,” replied Jane Sedley, for she it was, “ and I have broken that 
promise.” 

“ And why have you done so ? ” returned Sir Edward. “ If you think of 
extorting more money from me you are mistaken.” 

“ If I did wish it,” she said calmly, “ armed as I now am, you dare not 
refuse it; but I do not.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” he cried. “ What brings you here ? ” 

“ I wished to see you once more before I leave the country,” said Jane, “ to 
ask you whether you repent having wronged me; whether here, near the 
spot where you swore never to deceive me, you regret your perfidy, and 
whether, before I go, you will say that at that time you did not intend to 
deceive. Give me that consolation at least, and mark you, it will be far better 
for you, and far worse for me if you do say this. You will be the gainer and 
I shall be the loser in a worldly point of view; but I am willing to give 
you this one chance for repentance. Surely it is not much to t6ll the woman 
whoso peace of mind you have destroyed for ever, that you regret the wrong 
you have done her. Say this, and I am willing to wrong even my child—your 
child—and forgive you.” 

“ You are mad, my good woman,” said Sir Edward, laughing carelessly. 
“ Do you suppose I care one tittle for your forgiveness ? If I could obtain it 
by raising my hand, I would not take the trouble to lift it off the ground.” 

“ Then listen to me, and mark me well,” said Jane, when he had finished 
this heartless speech. “ You have mocked me—I return your mockery with 
a curse. You thought you had deceived me, but in your folly you have 
deceived yourself. Fool! I shall triumph over you, and afterwards spurn 
you. You wish me to transmit my name—mine, your wife’s, which you 
have basely attempted to blacken—to your child. I tell you that that child 
shall enjoy your name and riches while you are grovelling in misery. That 
child—the child of the betrayed wife—shall succeed to your proud name. 
Accursed by every honest man, I again return your mockery with a 
curse. You have had riches and honours; you shall soon cease to enjoy 
them. You shall pass the rest of your worthless existence childless, wifeless, 
and without hope; and on your dying bed, remembering my prophecy, you 
shall curse the hour in which you were born—curse yourself, and die in 
despair. This is not the imprecation of a friendless, deserted woman; it is 
an anathema which I, now in my hour of triumph, utter against you whose 
day has passed.' You rejected my forgiveness, which I, willing to spare you 
what must now inevitably fall on you, after a hard struggle with my feelings,, 
offered you. Bitterly shall you rue it! ” And with one glance of scorn and 
indignation, Jane Sedley strode away. 

“Curse the virago!” muttered Sir Edward, as he slowly returned to 
Northcote Hall. “ I wonder what she can have got hold of. He would not 
betray me, and she could not prove her marriage any other way. But still I 
must be careful. Caroline once mine, all the world may know who was my 
first wife for all I care.” 

A doom was upon the betrayer. He had blindly rejected his only chance of 
escape. Deceived now on all sides, notwithstanding his plans and schemes 
for the future, he could not avoid his destined fate—and a doom was upon 
him. ^ 

Chapter XXII. 

Accustomed to an atmosphere of love, Yiola could not endure the change 
in her husband’s affections; and unheeded, neglected by all save the constant, 
unchanging Charles Angerstein, she was gradually fading away. Charles had 
not dared to tell her of her husband’s last insult; he was afraid lest the gentle 
frame, already borne down, should be crushed by this last indignity; and so 
he had borne the weight of it himself in silence. 

One morning Yiola took her accustomed seat in a small arbour among the 
shrubberies; and although she held her work in her hand, in reality brooded 
over the change in her fortunes, the fall from happiness into despair. As she 
sat thus, she heard voices in the shrubbery near her; and not wishing to 
overhear any conversation which was not intended for her, prepared to go, 
when she recognised her husband’s voice. He was talking to his cousin. 
Yiola now no longer felt capable of flight. She felt as if an invisible power 
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compelled her to remain and hear what passed. She would willingly have 
lit'I, but was unable. 

tk Oh, Caroline,” she heard her husband say, and keen indeed was her 
n crony—“Oh, Caroline, try mb—prove me! Months, weeks, years, never 
could again banish you from my thoughts. Grant me this one opportunity 
of proving my faith and my constancy. I have sinned against you heavily, 
but bitterly have I repented it. The nights and days of anguish I have 
passed through since I awoke from my dream, and felt that I loved you as I 
never loved another ! I wavered but once—let that not be a bar to my ever¬ 
lasting happiness. Never since my dream was over has any image come 
between myself and you. Change of scene, change of society—all have 
failed. Bitterly have I repented my foolish marriage, my slavery to a woman 
I never could have loved. Surely now you may entrust yourself and your 
happiness to my care. I will redeem the past by my future love. Oh trust 
yourself to me ! That you do love me I am certain—I can see it in your 
countenance. Nothing can prevent our flight; and together in another 
country we may live happily, and forget the past.” 

What triumph this for the incensed rival; what agony for the helpless wife! 
They moved on, and Viola heard not Caroline’s answer. How she had 
lived through what she had heard she knew not; she almost wished it had 
killed her. Stunned with grief and anguish, she sat down, and the agony of 
years was concentrated into a few bitter moments, until a flood of tears, which 
convulsed her frame, came to her relief. Long she thought and bitterly she 
wept before a ray of hope entered her breast, and then she determined to see 
her husband ; to confess that she had heard all; not to reproach him, but to 
entreat him to fly from temptation; to humble the little pride she had in her 
and assure him of her affection, and to endeavour to rekindle in him the 
love he once bore her. She could wait for years for it, oh, how patiently ! if 
he only gave her hope. Anything was preferable to despair. Vain hope! 
Poor Viola! 

****** 

“Edward,” said Viola, as he entered her room the same evening, “when 
do you intend to return to London ? ” 

“ I do not know,” he replied, coldly. “ I am not tired of Northcote yet.” 

“ Edward, if I ask you as a favour—the first I shall have asked since our 
marriage—will you return to London with me immediately ? ” | 

“ What do you mean ? ” he asked harshly. “ Why do you want to go ? ” I 
“ Edward, I have seen all and know all. Yes, bitter as the confession is 
for me your wife to utter. I know your affection is estranged from me. I 
know, though I can hardly bring my tongue to utter it, I know where your 
affection is now placed, Edward,” she continued, imploringly, seeing him turn 
away. “I do not seek to reproach you. I readily forgive you ; itmajrbe 
it is not your fault only ; but, my husband, leave here—fly from temptation, 
return to London with me, your wife—anywhere, so that we are away from 
here. After a time your affections may turn again to me. Oh, Edward, oh, 

my husband, let my prayers, let my entreaties-” 

“ Have you nearly finished, madam ? ” said Sir Edward coldly, interrupting 
her, “ is this a charade we are acting, if so, I think I could safely name the 
author to be your cousin Mr. Charles Angerstein.” 

“ Edward, why do you mention diim ? He is your true friend, and has 
always acted as such. Edward,” she continued, falling on her knees, “ I saw 
and heard all that passed this morning. How my heart did not break I know 
not; but I was supported through the trial. Do not spurn me,” she con¬ 
tinued, seeing Edward make an impatient gesture. “ If I know all, I am ready 
to pardon all. Edward, since our marriage my love has never swerved from 
you; during some time past I have noticed that yours grew gradually colder 
and colder. The trial has been bitter, but the thought that by a life of 
unchanging affection to you I might regain your love, has nerved me for it. 
Ho not dash down my hopes if you would not see me die at your feet; do not 
destroy the last link that binds me to life, to you. I can bear to live through 
years of your neglect, if you leave me but hope—hope that I may regaiu your 
love, and then how amply shall I he compensated for the past. Edward, if 
there remains in your breast but one single grain of affection for her you once 
loved, for your wife—for that you did love me at our marriage I know—if 
there exists one spark of regret for the misery you have caused me, do not 
reject my prayers. See, see me here at your feet! your wife, loving you 
through everything, through loss of affection, through neglect, still loving 
you, still retaining your image only as you were during those happy days at 
York—as you were when we were married. Oh, surely, surely you cannot 
refuse—if not for love of me, yet for regard for the sacred tie between us— 
to fly from temptation, to fly with me, your wife, from the temptation you 
incur here. I believe, I know, once away from this hated place, your affec¬ 
tion will return. Oh, say but the words ‘ I will,’ and all shall be forgotten.” 

“ Is this farrago of nonsense nearly finished, madam ?” said Sir Edward, in 
a low, grating tone, which seemed to. pierce through poor Viola’s breast. 
“You say you watched me this morning. Since you choose to act the spy, 
you must meet the spy’s reward. Since you have heard what passed, you now 
know that I do love my cousin—love her more than ever I loved you. You 
have provoked this confession yourself, and I hope you are satisfied. As flb 
returning to London—you are at liberty to go ; I remain here.” 

Viola still remained kneeling during this heartless speech. A low sob 
which burst from her lips alone testifying how acutely she felt his cruelty. 
When he had finished, with a despairing clutch at that hope which was now 
rapidly flying from her bosom, she extended her hands towards him, and 
again implored him. 

“Edward,” she said, though her voice was half-suffocated by sobs. 
“Edward, if you can no longer love, pity me—pity me, your unhappy wife. 
Eor the last few months, few, but oh! how long they have seemed to me in my 
anguish, I have been exposed day after day to new shame, fresh humiliation 
thrust in my way at every turn. I have seen that affection I prized beyond 
anything on earth, day after day given to another. This shame, this humili¬ 
ation you, my husband, have caused me, have steeped me in with your own 


hands, and subjected me to it at every opportunity, and yet I have borne it all 
—borne it without a reproach—until now, when I feel that my last chance of 
happiness, of life—for without you, so true is my love, I cannot exist—is fading 
away, and like a poor drowning wretch cling to the one feeble straw—hope, 
can you, you who once professed to love me, who once did love me, bear 
to see me kneeling here, and not grant me my request ? I do not ask you to 
give me that love again. I know that is hopeless, for the present at least; 
but I ask you, nay, I implore you, to leave this place, and not cause me the 
further humiliation and anguish of seeing day after day4he cause of the 
wreck of all my happiness.” 

Viola pronounced these words with such deep anguish, with an accent of 
such intense despair, that her husband, callous as he was, unable to bear the 
sight of her he had once loved in such deep distress, turned away. Not.that 
he wavered in his wickedness; but although he might now even hate her, he 
could not force his lips to utter the cruel words which hung upon his 
tongue. He remained silent for some few minutes biting his lip irresolutely. 
At last he nerved himself for his cruel task. 

“ You have learned your lesson well, madam, in thus recapitulating our 
married life,” said he ; “and no doubt your tutor has been at some pains .to 
teach it you. But I can only repeat what I said before. You are at liberty 
to go if you please. I remain here.” 

He did not dare even then to utter the accusation which he knew to be 
false. Face to face with his wife, he quailed before her, and did not dare to 
say it. 

“ I have done,” said Viola, rising, and deadly pale. “ Your cruel words 
may effect what you wish. I shall not perhaps be long in the way of your 
happiness. But, since this is your final answer, hear mine. You have 
destroyed the happiness of my life—in all probability my life itself—but that 
is past. Since you remain here,” she added, raising her head, and speaking 
•firmly, “ I go to-morrow. My aunt is in London. I return to her a 
widowed wife, to remain for the rest of my days. From thence, no entreaties, 
no prayers, shall ever induce me to withdraw. For your cruelty I forgive 
you; for yourself, I will never see you more. Farewell—for ever!” and 
with a firm step Viola left the room. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


LET NOT THY HEART FOR EVER MOURN. 
(A Reply to Jessy in No. 899). 


Let not thy heart for ever mourn, 

O’er one bright hope asunder torn, 

Nor think no hope for thee is left, 

Because thou art of one bereft. 

Though one fal§e heart has proved untrue, 
Call not the whole world faithless too; 
Nor yet in solitude conceal 
The pangs £hy aching heart doth feel. . 
Strive not thy sorrow to forget, 

Nor yield thyself to vain regret; 

JTor ’tis a truth we all must know, 

That suffering is our lot below. 


And were it not in wisdom sent. 

How often would our life be spent 
Midst all the sweets of joy and love. 
Careless of that bright world above. 

Say not thou wishest not relief, 

’Tis sinful thus to yield to grief; 

But seek where thou mayst always find 
A solace to thy troubled mind. 

Hopeless no longer, bring thy care 
To Him who always bears the prayer 
Of those in sorrow, rich or poor, 

And only wounds to bless still more. 

Elise de V. 


MY WIFE’S PIANO. 


The deed is accomplished! My wife has got a piano, and now farewell the 
tranquil mind—farewell content and the evening papers, and the big cigars 
that make ambition virtue, oh, farewell! “ And, oh ye mortal engines whose 

rude throats the immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit! ” But stop, I 
can’t bid them farewell, for one of them has just arrived. It came on a cart. 
Six men carried it into the parlour, and it grunted awfully. It weighs a ton, 
shines like a mirror, and has curved Cupids climbing up its limbs. And such 
lungs—whew! My wife has commenced to practise, and the first time she 
touched the machine, I thought we were in the midst of a thunder-storm, 
and the lightning had struck the crockery cupboard. The cat, with tail erect, 
took a straight line for a particular friend upon the back fence, demolishing a 
six-shilling pane of glass. The baby awoke, and the little fellow tried his 
best to beat the instrument, but he couldn’t do it. It beat him. . 

A teacher has been introduced into the house. He says he is the last of 
Napoleon’s grand army. He wears a huge moustache, looks at me fiercely, 
smells of garlic, and goes by the name of Count Run-away-never-come-back- 
again-by. He played an “ extract de opera ” the other night. He ran his 
fingers through his hair twice, then grinned, then cocked his eyes up at the 
ceiling, like a monkey hunting flies, and then came down one of his fingers, 
and 1 heard a delightful sound, similar to that produced by a cockroach 
dancing upon the tenor string of a fiddle. Down came another finger, and I 
was reminded of the wind whistling through a knot-hole in a hen coop. He 
touched his thumb,* and I thought that I was in an orchard listening to the 
distant braying of a donkey. Now he ran his fingers along the keys, and I 
thought of a boy rattling a stick along our iron palisading. All of a sudden 
he stopped, and I thought something had happened. Then came down both 
fists, and, oh, horror! such a noise was never heard before. I thought a 
hurricane had struck the house, and the walls were giving in. I imagined I 
was in the cellar, and a ton of coal: was falling about my head. I thought the 
machine had burst, whep the infernal noise stopped and I heard my wife 
ejaculate, “ Exquisite ! ”—“What the deuce is the matter ? ” I asked. The 
answer was, “ Why, dear, that’s La Somnambula! “ tyirse Soinnambula ! ” 

thought I, as the count rolled up his sheet of paper which he calls music; but 
for the life of me I can’t imagine it looks like anything else than a fence with 
a lot of young niggers climbing over it. 


Woman’s Influence.— In misfortune, it tempers the energies; in pros¬ 
perity, it adds a grace to them. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Darwf.iid, while complimenting us for our leader on the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to Canada, takes exception to 
our estimate of the Indian population of America. We 
bribed our calculation on those of Malte Brim, liurn- 
boldt and the census taken by the United States 
Government In 1850, and we think rather over than 
under-rated the number of the red people. \\e stated 
it to bo about eight millions. Now it is notorious that 
in 1814 there were fourteen millions of the aborigines in 
Nor.li America, and all reliable authorities a!-hrm that 
at present there are scarcely two millions. The same 
devastation of rod iifo has been at work with greater 
force in South America. In whatever direction 
Europeans push themselves in the western world the 
ancient inhabitants perish. Wo all know what our 
borderers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, were in 
the olden time. It was their trade, their nature to be 
ferocious, and their avowed principle was plunder 
and extirpation. The same cruel creed has been 
maintained in the western world ever since it was 
taken possession of by the white man, but with 
greater intensity ; for it is a physiological fact that the 
Celtic and Teutonic races instinctively hate all others, 
and will not politically or socially blend with one 
another, although the latter is rapidly swallowing up 
the former. The red man has not the slightest idea 
of progress; all his hopes and wishes are bounded by 
the present. Being a mere animal, he has imbibed all 
the vices of the white man, and not one of his virtues. 
He drinks with avidity liquors only fit for the throat 
of a salamander, and the result has been a wholesale 
destruction of the Indian population. Fiery liquid 
abominations have done more for the destruction of 
this mysterious people than all the bullets showered 
upon them by Europeans. In a few years they will 
be no more, and in North America at least leave behind 
them not a vestige of their existence, save those 
which it is the duty of history to preserve. The 
subject is one for sad meditation ; but philosophy can 
unravel greater mysteries. The Jaw of population is 
as well defined as that of land. The soil on either 
side qf the Euphrates once teemed with a luxuriant 
vegetation ; now it is a sandy wilderness, worn out, 
utterly exhausted. So it is with mankind. One race 
springs up, blooms, and lives vigorously, probably for 
centuries, and then gradually decays, dies out, and a 
new one treads proudly on 'its grave, unconscious of 
its own inevitable destiny. The red man, therefore, 
is irrevocably doomed ; his last agony wili be on the 
shores of the Pacific. However much we may shudder 
at such a prospect for a portion of our fellow-creatures, 
we cannot arrest the march of inexorable circum¬ 
stances. 

Sunny Seventeen asks whether early or late marriages 
generally turn out the happiest. Our reply must be 
general. As the old adage says, “ circumstances alter 
cases.” Very early marriages, however, as a rule, are to 
be deprecated. When the wedded pair are “ o’er young 
to marry,” they have not such adequate knowledge of 
each other’s character as to lay a secure foundation for 
happiness in the future. They are like a brace of 
opera-dancers fluttering before the footlights of 
ecstacy ; but when the green curtain of reality falls 
the frippery is cast into a closet, and they stand before 
each ether, scarcely comprehending whether they are 
actually man and wife. This bewilderment leads to 
entanglement and embarrassment, and too frequently 
mutual distrust. If one or both happen to be of a 
capricious turn of mind, or be afflicted with an 
irregular temper, there is great danger of there 
coming between them that alienation which, although 
at first silent and passive, is liable on the slightest 
provocation to burst forth into a torrent of anger, or 
at the least on the lady’s side a copious escape of 
petulance. We therefore advisedly say, too early 
marriages are not advisable. A woman should never 
become a wife until she is at least twenty years of age. 
Medical men of high authority say twenty-five; but we 
think that is going too far. It is certain, however, 
that girls who marry at sixteen or seventeen lose all 
their beauty before they are thirty. The crows’ feet 
begin to cluster in painfully discernible lines. As to 
when a man should marry, we unhesitatingly suggest 
that from twenty-two or three to thirty is the proper 
time : and with respect to late marriages, we can only 
observe that as they are exceptions they do not call 
for any particular remark. They are chiefly objection¬ 
able on the ground that the chances are that the 
parents will die before their offspring could be safely 
trusted by themselves in the wide, wide world. 

Mary’s father is a leading tradesman in a country town, 
and a clerk has dared to fall in love with her. The 
father’s pride revolts at the match, and Mary asks 
whether a clerk is inferior to a tradesman’s daughter. 
Certainly not. Let us take Mary’s father at the clerk’s 
- age, and then what was he ? Was he any better than 
a clerk? If a clerk is well educated, moral, and 
gentlemanly, he may very well aspire to the hand of 
a' tradesman’s daughter, or of any lady. Love conquers 
all things—love can possibly conquer an obdurate 
father, and achieve a fortune. We in town are getting 
over many of those foolish prejudices about caste and 
position whieh unfortunately widen the already wide 
breach between Christians rich and Christians poor. 
Mary should still obey her father, if she can ; if not, let 
her not disobey him without warning, nor follow the 
dictates of her hearffsecretly. Do all openly, and you 
will do all well. 

Sartan.— Romance of War ; Adventures of an Aule-de- 
Camp ; Kirkaldy's Memoirs ; Walter Fenton ; Bolhwell; 
Hepburn's Memoirs; Jo.ne S> ton; Philip Rollo; Mary 
of Lorraine; and articles in the Dublin University, and 
in Tait’s Magazine. 


William Tell. —A Correspondent, writing under this 
name, stigmatises loyalty “as a silly idolatrous worship 
of an individual, without any expectation of a return,” 
and then launches out into an abuse of the Queen and 
the English constitution in a way that disgraces the 
name he adopts. He then points to the vigour of 
the French government in organising an expedition to 
Syria, and finally adds that the English are infatuated 
in their stupid loyalty, and that we want another 
Cromwell.— Had our Correspondent read half that 
which he ought to have read, he would have known 
that under our constitution Cromwell would never 
have arisen with such a monarch as the present. It 
was against an illegal and tyrannical act that that 
great man arose. As for French swiftness, there are 
those who say that French interference produced the 
revolt of the Druses ; the ablest journal that we have 
hints it. It would be strange then if they were not 
quick with their immense and idle army to send out a 
few thousand men. We have nothing to urge against 
the Swiss republic, nor against any other republic. 
Ideally a republic is undoubtedly the best government; 
practically, learned Swiss and Americans will tell you 
nothing equals, much less exceeds, a constitutional one 
like our own. Lastly, the Queen is neither insane, nor 
imbecile, idle, and know-nothing; on the contrary, 
few ladies are half so accomplished as she is; proficient 
in languages, music, drawing, painting, etching; 
learned in architecture, politics, and various sciences. 
Those who best know her will tell also of a thousand 
nameless acts of charity, and that she really is 
“religious and gracious,” which phrase in the Prayer 
Book drove our Correspondent to a dissenting chapel. 
We are positively ashamed to be forced thus to defend 
the Queen. Wo do so because our fault-finder may have 
corrupted others ; and our hints may save our Corre¬ 
spondent from a lunatic asylum. 

Scribo sends us a very long and able letter against the 
workings of the Divorce Court in cases such as Evans 
v. Carrington, reported in the I'imes of July 14, 1860, 
wherein the wife has her marriage settlement after¬ 
wards cancelled, and the money paid as a premium 
for her misconduct. We think with Scribo that the 

l Divorce Act is a national misfortune. It offers facili¬ 
ties for sin, and a premium for the dissolution of the 
marriage vow. The most indelicate cases are by it 
constantly reported, for it is hopeless to keep them 
from the papers; and lawyers, who profess a jai'gon 
which only covers their ignorance, and who, as Horne 
Tooke says, never can understand their native tongue, 
much less justice and right, are constantly employed 
in cutting asunder the ties which God has pronounced 
indissoluble. No wonder men and women marry in 
haste and carelessly, and without proper love or even 
respect, when they find that a little expense, a little 
collusion, a little trickery and a great sin can set them 
free to punish some one else, and to marry other 
victims. Beyond this expression of sympathy with 
Scribo we cannot aid him. Our pages are not those 
which should be polluted by essays on the doings of 
a Divorce Court. 

The Rose of Allendale is being punished for her 
coquetry. She sat at a window and enoouraged a 
young gentleman to address her, and actually intro¬ 
duced him to her mother. He won her heart, and she 
believed he was deeply smitten, but she eventually 
discovered that he was desperately enamoured of 
another. Of course she now affects to despise him; 
but from the style of her letter we can readily believe 
that she suffers more than she will acknowledge. The 
indiscretion ought to be a life lesson to her ; and we 
take the opportunity to remark that it is highly in¬ 
decorous for young ladies to sit at open windows, for 
young men will only believe that it is for the sake of 
inviting attention and admiration. A tradesman may 
exhibit his silks and satins in his window; but we 
have yet to learn that the law of modesty permits 
j r oung girls to present themselves at square holes to 
the impertinent stare of the vulgar, and the astonish¬ 
ment and disgust of all who hold women in profound 
respect. 

Marion wants to be religious; but when she comes 
from chapel she is tormented by gloomy thoughts. 
We are not surprised, for brimstone-preaching divines 
di-ivo more people mad, or into a state of indifference, 
than they lead into calm and sincere piety. As one- 
idea’d people generally lose the balance of their reason, 
so the furious pulpit-thumpers, by continually dwel- 
lingj on the dark-side of our destiny, deaden in the 
soul all sense of true religion. A proper appreciation 
of the New Testament does not plunge us into Stygian 
darkness or mental stupor. It tells us to be true to 
ourselves; and we can only be so by being true to 
every one else, and taking to our bosoms that quiet 
consciousness that we were not sent into this world to 
wear a cowl, or crawl through society like a thief, who, 
as Shakspeare says, “ fears each bush an officer. ” We 
should advise our fair friend to attend the ministra¬ 
tions of some devout yet hopeful and cheerful 
preaching pastor. 

Rudolph, a foreigner, came to this country to learn the 
English language, and, as was only to be expected, fell 
in love with one of our fair young countrywomen, and 
a regular courtship ensued. The lady, however, after 
probably walking in her garden and looking at the 
rue and then at the thyme, has discarded him. Can 

* he maintain an action for the broken promise and his 
wounded susceptibility ? Ho certainly can ; but there 
is this against him, that English juries are apt to laugh 
at such cases. In this country unmarried women have 
more freedom than those of any other nation on the 
face of the earth; and it is gratifying to be assured 
that they seldom abuse it. Some do, but they are only 
the weak-minded ; and we should be very sorry to see 
a foreign gentleman carrying away as a bride a rather 
equivocal specimen of an English girl. 


[August 18, 186a. 


C. B. D.—Never deceive children, either in reward or 
punishment. Temper mercy and severity with Judg¬ 
ment ; never resort to punishment of any sort unless 
on the most serious and urgent case, and do neft dele¬ 
gate any one else to strike children. Let corporeal 
punishment begin early, and it will not be long needed. 
A child may be corrected by a gentle slap ; a grown 
boy would be brutalised by a blow. The old birch rod 
for children is the most unobjectionable instrument; 
it hurts them, but never harms them; the Scotch 
tawse is of wood with a hole in it, and is brutal 
and dangerous. The utmost kindness should be used 
in a parent’s method of correcting; remember, 
parents are only severe to be kind. 

F. O. W.—A girl at eighteen can of course love sincerely,, 
most ardently, and firmly. She is a woman to all 
intents and purposes; and the tendency of the age, to- 
curb vice in young men, is towards early marriages. 
We cannot reduce to writing any criteria by whickany 
one can test or tell true love, but a lover must be very 
stupid if he cannot. The tepid bath is tl\e most pre- 
ferable, and after that a rough towel should be used to 
make the skin in a glow. The hair Qannot be made 
coarse by cold water. If your parents are in the., 
country, write and ask their advice about joining a, 
rifle corps. Let your father aid you, and apply to. the’ 
most moderate, the secretary of which will give you 
every information. 

Sincerity cannot blush, and she is afraid her mind is 
not as sensitive as it ought to be. There is a wide 
difference of opinion on the subject of blushing. Some- 
contend it is a sign of weakness of character, others* 
that it must be mainly attributed to the thinness of 
the skin. We incline to neither opinion. The 
hardened guilty rarely blush. It is only those of' 
delicate organisations and pure emotions who really 
indulge in this exhibition of feeling. However strong-¬ 
minded people cannot blush on trivial occasions, and 
we suspect our Correspondent belongs to that valuable 
oommunity. The blush on the cheek of maidenhood 
is as beautiful as the first flush on the brow of rosy 
morn. 

A. C. R. must choose for herself. We think that first 
cousins, fearing the probably direful consequence 
to their progeny, would be wise in breaking oft 
their match. Marry the man you love by at! 
means, even if he be the poorer man. Do not sell 
yourself for temporary place or rank or riches, for 
neither of these constitutes happiness ; there are as 
many troubles on the other side of riches, as on .the 

poverty side.-For improving the skin see glycerine 

jelly. No. 783. Take also nourishing food, masticate 
slowly, cocoa for breakfast, and fat meat at dinner ; 
these with moderate exercise. 

Lydia. —As this is England, and not Spain, or one of 
those miserable South American republics where such 
disgusting freedom of manners prevails, we think every 
young lady ought to know how to conduct herself in a 
place of worship. Puppyism belongs exclusively to no 
clime or country, the cannibalist Feejee Islands not 
even excepted; but in this land of religion and educa¬ 
tion we think no young lady ought to ask any one how 
to behave when insulted by that unmanly staring 
which is a peculiarity common to the “snobs” of society- 
Your mother will be your best instructress. 

A Friendless Widow.—I f within the first month of 
widowhood, apply to the Society foi 4 the Relief of 
Distressed Widows, No. 32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly ; 
else to the Widows’ Friend and Benevolent Society, 21, 
Old Fish Street Hill, Doctors’ Commons. 

E. B. C.—Direct the letter to the person for whom it is 
intended, to be left at the Post Office ; whence if not 
claimed within fourteen days it will be returned to the 
General Post Office, be opened and sent back to the 
writer. 

F. Jones. — The banns must be published in both 
parishes, and the ceremony must be performed in one 
of the two churches in which the banns have been 
published. The fees vary in different localities. 

Sebastian.—C orrespondence with either young or old 
must be governed by circumstances; thei'o is no 
impropriety in either case if circumstances warrant it. 

Other Communications Received. — L. C.— J. G.— 
E. G.—C. J. I. - Iota. —R. S. C.— Emma.— W. J. A. 
—S. W.—J. F. M.—W. P. B.—Q. (writing is a me¬ 
chanical part of education; he is a self-educated man, 
and can employ an amanuensis to do the writing).— 
Pauline (mention your annoyance to some male 
friend, or seek the aid of a policeman to get rid of it). 
— W. H. S. (Watten ; and the children have the name 
of the father, and belong to the house of Watten).— 
B. B. (we do not recollect the inquiry; repeat it).— 
Fanny V. (32, Sackville Street, Piccadilly).— Emily R. 
(a skilful surgeon can do so; and the sight may bo 
benefited by the operation).— Memory (study Grey’s 
Memoria Technica, a capital book on the subject, or 
Feinagle’s Artificial Memory ; have one of the squares 

j made to open).—E mma (we are inundated with similar 
effusions, on the same subject).— J. Y. J. (what was it 

I about ‘0 —Emma M. (of any music-seller; pretty good). 
—Habakkuk (apply at Somerset House, and address 

I your communication to the Secretary of the Inland 

I Revenue Department).—G. W. B. (it is only published 
in the Family Herald). —W. H. (no).—W. P. B. (too 
puerile for our pages).— M. J. (your remarks havo been 
forestalled ; too largo and too angular).—F anny G. 
(thanks ; we receive more than we can find room for). 
—Elisk La F. (either; see No. 746 ; pretty good).— 
Julia S. J. and Anthony S. (read our articles on the 
Teeth in Nos. 279 and 281 ; sec also No. S90 ; post free, 
6d.).—R eader (see No. 526 ; it probably arises from 
indigestion).—R osalind (sco No. 746).—Julia Werner 
( see No. 398).— Florence Emily (see Nos. 816 and 
$56).— Moss Rose Bud (see Nos. 6S9 and 690). 
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family herald. 


ARGUMENTS. 


There is no nation in the world where the right of free discussion is so 
jealously guarded and so constantly practised as among the English people. 
Erom the senate house to the rustic inn parlour, where village sages meet to talk 
over and settle the affairs of the nation, in the palace and the cottage, in town 
and Country, by old and young, man and woman, the privilege of asserting and 
maintaining private and individual opinion, has been more universally claimed 
and constantly exercised than any other of the boasted “ rights of man” and 
4 ‘ rights of woman,” from the days of Magna Charta till this same Anno 
Domini 1860. Moreover, we English are very proud, and justly proud too, 
of the happy and glorious consequences of this freedom of thought and 
speech; and rather apt to believe—perhaps with some reason that the 
national character is one peculiarly adapted to enjoy with advantage and use 
with wisdom this beloved charter of the tongue. And so far as politics and 
■national government go, there can be little doubt that the Anglo-Saxon races 
Iknow how to temper both freedom of speech with obedience to laws, outward 
grumbling with inward docility, better than any of our continental neighbours, 
pot even excepting the nearest approach in kin and in character, the Germans. 
But when we come to private individuals and to every-day argument, the case 
:ds widely different; and instead of the really deserved praise for a fitness and 
capability for discussion, which is given to us nationally, it may rather be 
said that to meet with those who can argue well and becomingly is the 
exception, not the rule. So far from argument being, as it should be, an 
instrument for eliciting truth, for improving and maturing opinions, and for 
.■‘riving to conversation the animated “ no,” without which stimulus it may run 
the risk of flagging, it is too often the signal for quarrels, noise, intemperate 
and unreasoning assertion, bigoted deafness to the opinions of others, and 
sometimes, alas, the fruitful source of family and social disagreements and 
disunion. Many near relatives, many dear friends, have been parted by hasty 
and unintentionally insulting expressions used in argument; many a breach 
has been occasioned or widened by words misunderstood, or used without 
thought in the heat of discussion. There are indeed few more dangerouss 
shoals in our social course than those of these same discussions; few occa¬ 
sions on which, generally speaking, persons appear to less advantage than in 
argument. 

ISurely, then, considering the advantage, the interest, we may say the 
necessity of free discussion and interchange of opinion, and the evils and 
dangers which its abuse so frequently brings, it is worth considering whether 
there is not a possibility of training the mind and controlling the feelings, so 
as to obtain the one and to avoid the other. Let us, in the "first place, see 
Where the danger principally lie, and the consequent means by which they may 
he avoided. The first cause of the deficiencies of which we speak is a want 
of due and calm consideration of the subjects on which the argument in 
question happens to turn, and a mastery of the real merits of the case. No 
man loses his self-possession and temper so soon as the one who has taken up 
his opinions hastily or without a clear idea of the reasons on which they are 
founded, and by which they can be properly defended and supported. The 
uneasy consciousness that he cannot disprove the arguments of his adversary 
by reason, naturally leads to violence and irritation of speech and feeling; ana 
much as an orator or preacher is apt to mistake gesticulation and loudness 
for powerful exhortation, such a person substitutes dogmatic assertion and 
vituperation for logic. 

The first great desideratum for arguing well is undoubtedly a mastery of the 
subject under consideration, and the possession of the reasons by which the side 
taken up can be supported, whether it turns out to be the right or the wrong 
one. No doubt, a mathematical or logical training is necessary for the perfec¬ 
tion of this talent, since, without such schooling of the mental powers, there 
will always be found a tendency to wander from the subject, to pursue it to 
false conclusions and bring in extraneous matter; but still there may be a suffi¬ 
cient amount of knowledge aud reason to enable those, who have not had this 
advantage, to avoid the irritation and absurdities consequent on ignorance, or 
superficial views of points under discussion. Where this is impossible, silence, 
or, at kast, modest inquiry is certainly the most wise and dignified course. 
There is little need to say that impartiality, so far as it is possible to view a 
subject without bias of some sort, is another great essential in argument. 
When there is a strong predisposition on one side so as to distort the mental 
vision, argument scarcely deserves the name; for there will be little chance of 
a fair consideration, er indeed of any consideration at all, of opposite views. 

It is perhaps scarcely possible for the most candid mind to look with perfect 
equality on different sides of any question of interest; previously formed 
political or religious views, natural temperament, education, social habits and 
associations, must inevitably come into play, and insensibly influence the 
feelings and understanding. But it is not only possible, but absolutely indis¬ 
pensable to give weight to reasons for and against; to believe that the evidence 
is not entirely on one side, and to repress as far as may be the feelings and 
impulses which will ever strive to influence and overcome the judgment. It 
is here where logical training is of such essential service by the power it gives 
of ignoring all but hard, real facts, and tracing the real connection of the links 
which form the chain of reasoning. It enables a man to detect a fallacy in the 
process of reasoning ; to look at subjects as they are, instead of through the 
film of prejudice or predilections, and having formed his own opinions to bring 
them home to his opponent, with the irrefutable proof of a mathematical 
demonstration. In default of this there .should be an honest endeavour to 
divest the mind of unfairness and previous leaning to one side independently 
of reason and proof. 

This brings us to another great desideratum, namely, candour and fairness 
to an adversary. Except in very especial and exceptional cases there should 


always be the supposition in an argument, that it is possible, first, that an ad vet- 
eary may be right, or at least have good reasons for thinking himself so ; and 
next, that he is honest in his convictions, however mistaken he may be. It 
too often happens in argument that persons either sneer at an opponent, or 
bring very unfair and unjustifiable charges against him, as if they enjoyed the 
privilege of infallibility, or that it was impossible that any one else could bo 
as honestly confident, or as reasonably satisfied in his convictions as themselves* 
Were the reverse of this more generally felt, there would be far less of the 
rude dogmatism, the covert or open sneer, the violence of temper too often 
shown in argument. We do not mean to advocate that lukewarmness of 
temper or indecision which never comes nearer the truth than the unsatisfactory 
observation that, “much may be said on both sides,” nor that speculative 
and dangerous turn of mind which sees so many difficulties on every hand, 
that it is literally impossible to take any decided or consistent side. 

Every one who is endowed with the ppwers of reflection and reasoning 
should use them with all the ability he possesses, and with the honesty of 
purpose which should belong to all; and having done that, should rest caMly 
and decidedly on his opinions, till some really new and powerful reasonbf 
view of the subject presents itself, when it is no disgrace to confess to mis¬ 
taken judgment, and adopt other views. But when there is tolerable care and 
reflection used at first, such cases will be comparatively rare. But while thus 
holding steadily one side, and entertaining a firm conviction that it is the 
right, there may be also a persuasion that to minds of a different calibre, or 
placed in different circumstances, a subject may appear in different aspects, 
and like the gold and silver shield, be viewed from opposite sides, and full 
credit and liberty given for opposite convictions. Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters, to say nothing of 
the thousand and one minor varieties and subdivisions of disputants, can thus 
preserve their integrity to their opinions and charity to their neighbours 
alike, without compromising their fidelity and truth; they can look on 
opponents, and even discuss their differences with calmness, charity, and 
temper, and in‘some cases even learn, if not to change, at least to moderate 
the strength and bigotry of previous opinions ; and it would not then be such 
a melancholy fact that on such vital subjects as politics and religion, that 
discussion whioh alone can elicit truth, is fatal to society, friendship, and 
social peace. 

Our previous remarks have implied the necessity of preserving calmness 
and equanimity of temper during even exciting argument; and, in fact, the 
rules laid down will be found of great service in accomplishing that difficult 
task. Those indeed who can look at and speak of subjects in the abstract, 
apart from personal feeling and prejudice, will be in little danger of irritability 
and violence ; while the habit of calmly considering opinions before adopting 
them, and giving others credit for the same reasonableness and candour on 
their side, will ensure courtesy and good feeling, even in animated discussion 
of exciting topics. It is generally more to personal feeling than to strongly 
held opinions that the loss of temper may be traced; and if once self can be 
forgotten in the discussion of more interesting topics, whatever eagerness and 
warmth may be shown will seldom lead to interruption of good feeling. 
But when once the expression of self-satisfaction and contempt for an oppo¬ 
nent betrays itself, there is an end of all peace and kindness; it provokes 
angry retort, which again is not slowly responded to, and a quarrel, perhaps 
a permanent one, ensues. There is, moreover, a class of persons who manage 
by their very calmness and imperturbable obstinacy to provoke in others the 
passion and irritation from which they appear themselves to be free. This 
should be carefully avoided if an adversary is worth arguing with ; it should 
be done with due respect, and reasons given, fully and frankly, for the 
opinions held; if not, let the argument cease, or rather, never be begun, for 
nothing is more irritating than that species of contempt which such a manner 
as we have spoken of betrays. It is no bad plan, however, when compelled 
to argue with an illogical or unreasonable opponent, to take up his owd 
premises and assertions and carry them out to their legitimate conclusions, a 
proceeding which will, more probably than any other, show the real absurdity 
and tendency of his arguments, and compel him to surrender at discretion, 
■without the provocation of temper which a dilferent mode of meeting him 
■would induce. 

It will perhaps he seen from the foregoing remarks why the oft-repeated 
assertion that woman’s arguments and woman’s logic are so defective and 
inconclusive, is likely to be true. Women arc more impulsive than men, 
more under the influence of feeling, less accustomed to look at things as they 
are, stripped of the illusions which imagination or predilections throw round 
them; and, above all, they have not the mental training to which men are 
usually in some degree subjected. Whether they are capable, from their 
mental constitution, to receive such training, whether there is sufficient hard¬ 
ness, so to speak, and strength in their intellect to bear such schooling, is a 
doubtful point; and yet more is it a question how far their attractions and 
usefulness would be increased by it. Still there can be no occasion for them 
to cultivate and almost seek to display the utter want of reasonableness, the 
insensibility to common sense and legitimate argument, which they too often 
seem to consider at once their right and a feminine attraction. “ A woman’s 
reason” is proverbial; a woman’s incapacity or unwillingness to hear and 
understand reason and sense is almost equally acknowledged, too often to the 
annoyance of husbands, fathers, brothers, and the disturbance of domestic peace. 
Now, we maintain that this neither need nor should exist. We do not 
want to make women logicians if we could; nor to see them ready to maintain 
every little fancy or harmless predilection by good sound reason. We will 
allow them a little harmless caprice, and a little privilege in indifferent 
matters of “ liking and thinking as they do, because they do.” But in all 
serious affairs, on topics of any importance, and, above all, whenever other* 
are concerned, we would earnestly impress on them that, if they would really 
fulfil their mission as companions, comforters, and counsellors to those dearest 
to them, aud as trainers of the earliest years of the next generation, they 
must try to think, to speak, to act with reason, and on good foundation, 
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Above all, let them at once yield, if they cannot or will not sufficiently 
master a subject to discuss it with good sense and gentleness, and not risk 
the loss of peace, and, it may be, of affection, which too often ensues on the 
provoking obstinacy, which maintains, an opinion without being able to say 
“ why,” and refuses to listen to superior reasoning, calmer and more imparti^J 
views, and sounder logic. _ 


THE EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 


Farewell, farewell, my native land 1 
I leave thee now for aye; 

My cheek is blanched, my eye is dim. 
My locks are thin and grey. 

In boyhood’s hours I’ve gather’d flowers 
In many a shady dell. 

But now those years are pass’d away— 
My native land, farewell 1 

In infancy I’ve wander’d free 
By many a mountain stream. 

An d watch’d the water flashing back 
The dazzling fiery beam. 

I’ve clamber'd up the mountain’s side 
To cull the bright blue-bell; 

I little thought, my native land. 

To bid thee then farewell. 

But I am changed, my native land— 

My step once firm and free, 

Is tottering now, and slow, and gone’s 
My youthful buoyancy. 


Soon will my spirit take its flight 
From out its feeble shell— 

I could have wish’d to die in thee, 

My native land—farewell! 

I could have wish’d for Scotland’s breeze 
To whistle o’er my grave ; 

I could have wish’d for Scotland’s trees 
O’er me their arms to wave. 

I could have wish'd o’er me to bloom 
The nodding, bright blue-bell; . 

But I must leave thee thus, my own. 

My native land—farewell 1 

Farewell, my beauteous, native land, 
Thoul’t never be forgot; 

Though wandering on a foreign strand, 

I will forget thee not. 

There are charming climes across the sea 
They hopefully me tell; 

They’ll never equal thee, my own, 

My native land—farewell 1 W. 13. M‘K. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


row of lace; large sleeves are worn with tbe cloak, some open, or some with 
large bishop-sleeves. The bishop-sleeve is worn large enough to show a 
white under-sleeve, and is the least common. If the cloak is made in cloth, 
for sea-side or travelling, I should recommend a hood and bishop-sleeves. To 
those who dislike the hood, the small cape is new, and looks well. The cloak 
should hang rather loose over the dress, and within two or three inches of its 
length. For travelling or morning wear four pockets can be added, two inside, 
and two out, and those inside should be deep enough to carry a small water¬ 
proof cape, in case of rain. I have put this pattern cloak to very plain use, 
biikthere is not a handsomer worn in the most stylish dress. The materials 
it looks well in are: lace, black or white; white muslin of every description, 
and in either lace or muslin it is charming for a bride; silk, Cashmere, and 
merino ; and cloth of almost any colour, or velvet. Ladies are not perhaps 
aware, that if they wish to have one in silk and one in cloth, great difference 
can be made in the look of the cloak, by the sleeves, and hood or cape. The 
pattern can be had post free for 18 postage stamps, of Mrs. A. Adams, 
1, Langham Street, W. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


A varnish made with one pound of sulphur, boiled for half an hour in an 
iron vessel, is a perfect protection from damp to brick walls. It should be 
applied with a brush, while warm*. 

The attempts to recover the Atlantic Cable are now finally abandoned. Mr. 
Varley, the company’s electrician, reports that although on many occasions 
they could raise the bight, and get the cable on board for seven miles, they 
invariably found it broken again a few miles off; he abandoned the hopeless 
attempt with deep regret. 


The grandest of heroic deeds are those which are performed within four 
walls and in domestic privacy. 

One is much less sensible of cold on a bright day than on a cloudy one: 
thus the sunshine of cheerfulness and hope will lighten every trouble. 

If you call a man ungrateful, you cannot impute to him anything more 
detestable. One ungrateful man does an injury to all who stand in need of 
aid. The animal with long ears seldom leaves his trough without kicking it. 

Male-Gossips.— A female gossip is bad enough in all conscience; but a 
male-gossip is, by all odds, the more detestable of the two; spending his time 
in collecting from clubs, passing acquaintance, and places of public resort, all 
the parentheses of small talk, to scatter broadcast wherever there is a field to 
sow mischief. The male-gossip is always a coward; while he pursues this 
sneaking occupation, and weaves these bits and ends of “ they-say-so’s ” into 
his conversation, interlarded with crocodile deprecation of all forms of sin (all 
of which were white besides this pet vice of his), he never omits leaving a 
loophole, through which he can make safe and crawling egress in case of 
difficulty. The toe of a boyt is the best thing with which “ to point the moral 
and adorn the tale” of this venomous animah— Fanny JFern. 

Show and Substance. —We suppose it is useless to tell those who have 
little money to spend, and have worked day and night to get that little, to 
think twice before they make an outlay of their hard earnings. But we can’t 
refrain from saying, “ What a pity! ” when we see the children of parents in 
very moderate circumstances, tricked out in flimsy finery, when good, sub¬ 
stantial clothing might have been procured for half the money, in which they 
would have looked much prettier and much more respectable. We often say, 
“ What a pity! ” when we see a working-girl flaunting a showy, dress bonnet 
that ill assorts with her gown or shawl. We often say, “ What a pity! ” 
when we see a clerk dressed more extravagantly than his employer, or 
putting into the hire of a dashing carriage all the earnings of a week, or 
sporting the equipage on the promise of doing so without any expectation of 
performing that promise. The rainy day of disaster that is sure to follow all 
this sunshine of folly, they will not see, though disgrace, and sickness, and a 
workhouse bed, and a nameless grave loom up in the future for many of them. 
“ We can be young but once,” is capable of more than one interpretation, as 
they seem to forget. None but the fool looks to reap the harvest in sowing 
time; and none but the fool expects when harvest time comes to reap w r heat 
where only tares have been sown. 

To Remove Marks of Rain from a Mantle. —Take a damp cloth, and 
damp the place marked with the rain ; then take a hot iron, and iron the 
mantle all over on the wrong side, and the marks will be removed. 

Peeling Potatoes.— -All the starch in potatoes is confined very near the 
surface ; the heart contains but little nutriment. Ignorance of this fact may 
form a plausible excuse for those who cut off thick parings in preparing 
potatoes for boiling or mashing; but none to those who know better. 
Circulate the injunction, “ pare thin the potato'skin.” 


HINTS ON DRESS.— By Mrs. Adams. 


Amongst the variety of jackets, cloaks, and mantles that are now worn, 
ladies are at a loss to choose the prettiest and most becoming. There is one 
I can recommend, quite a favourite with French ladies, and I certainly admire 
their taste; for the cloak, or rather jacket-cloak, can be made to suit the age 
of the wearer without interfering with its style; whilst, amongst its other 
advantages, this pattern looks equally well in book-muslin or seal-skin, which 
is what so few patterns will.do. What I should recommend to be employed 
in this pattern is black glace silk, or a thin cloth of any colour to suit the 
taste of the wearer. 

I will now describe two or three ways of makitig this cloak. If in silk, it 
can be made quite plain with no trimming; and at the same time, if it suits 
the taste or age, a biack cape is very becoming, made either of silk or of black 
lace. Some are made with a frill, ten inches deep at the bottom, or a deep 


New Gold Diggings. —Great excitement at Santa Fe, New Mexico, in 
consequence of the discovery of gold at the copper mines, is reported. 
A discovery of gold has also taken place at Halifax, Nova Scotia. The 
quality of the metal is, however, more satisfactory than the quantity, and the 
rush to the new “ gold-fields ” has led to a considerable disappointment. 

To Polish Shells. —Rough sea shells can be polished smoothly by first 
rubbing them down with a file, then with emery paper, and finishing off with 
rottenstone or tripoli. Some shells, when polished, have a very beautiful 
appearance; but those which possess the most variegated hues and glossy 
surface are found so in their natural state.—See also Nos. 277 and 384 ; and 
for a cement for fixing shells, see No. 102. 

Filter for Corrosive Liquids. —Boettger of Frankfort employs for the 
filtration ot corrosive liquids a glass funnel, the neck of which is loosely 
plugged with gun-cotton. This substance, properly prepared, has the proper 
fibrous, porous texture for an efficient filter,.and being a product of the action 
of the most corrosive agents, viz., mixed sulphuric and nitric ticids, is scarcely 
attacked even in the slightest degree of medium temperatures by any single 
agent or solvent so far as known, except acetic ether. It may be employed 
for filtering strong nitric acid, fuming oil of vitriol, permanganate of potash, 
strong caustic potash ley and aqua-regia. Even chromic acid may be separated 
from its mother liquors by this filter. Its use in drying crystals which have 
deposited from corrosive liquids is obvious. The gun-cotton employed by 
Boettger is probably that obtained by the action on cotton of the strongest 
sulphuric and nitric acids, as that prepared by weaker acids, or by sulphuric 
acid and saltpetre, is soluble in a variety of agents. 

Whale Leather. —Squeezing oil out of stone coal was a thing to be 
thought of as a miracle that might some day convert the heathen; but to get 
shoe leather from the skin of a whale is so reasonable a probability, that one 
is amazed it should not have been long ago attempted. A Frenchman has 
obtained a patent lor whale leather, and remarkably pliant stuff it is. The 
skin is so thick that, after removing the inner portion, which is spongy, the 
remainder is split to make it of the usual shoe thickness. It is’ remarkably 
tough, but as soft as buckskin, and it repels water well. The Yankee boot is 
most miserable; the leather is spoiled by bad tanning and worse working-up. 
This makes an unfair relation between supply and consumption, which it will 
need all the whales of ocean to equalise. The discovery comes at a time when 
land leather is growing alarmingly scarce; and we behold in it a beautiful 
provision of Providence, only excelled by the discovery of coal oil at a juncture 
still more critical in the history of human progress. 

Box- Wood. —This wood is about as heavy and. durable as ebony, and cuts 
better than any other description of wood. So close and even is its surface 
that, by means of sharp gravers, it can be cut with the greatest delicacy in 
all directions on the cross grain of the wood. A dwarf description of box 
is used for the flower borders of gardens. There is however a larger species, 
which grows at times to 15 feet in height, which though common enough in 
suburban gardens, is seen to best advantage in the extensive plantation 
on Boxhill, in Surrey. The diameter of the trunk at the widest part 
is not more than 6 inches. The great demand for wood of this size, and 
the large value of it, have caused the finest of this description of trees 
to be cut down at Box Hill, and other parts of this country. The wood 
is further valuable for the making of the handies of some kinds of tools, 
delicate parts of surgical instruments, children’s toys, such as peg-tops; and 
by a steam process, this close-grained wood can for a time be made soft as 
wax, on which by means of pressure medallions and other ornamentation can 
be stamped by engraved dies. Snuff-boxes and parts of cabinets have been beau¬ 
tifully decorated in this manner. The introduction of wood-engraving by the 
Bewicks soon led to a considerable .demand for box-w r ood suitable for the 
practice of that art, and it was worth the while of speculative merchants to 
import box-wood from Turkey and some other districts iu the East. From 
them a larger description of wood was gained than any that had then been 
grown in England; yet the large box-wobd of a useful description,, from even 
foreign parts, seldom exceeded 12 inches m diameter,— Builder, 
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STATISTICS. 


In extent, British America measures 2,880,000 square miles, larger by 
660,000 square miles than the area of the United States. 

The slaves owned by the Southern States of the American Union number 
4,000,000, and their value in money reaches the figure of 3,000,000,000 
dollars. 

The city of Yeddo, the capital of Japan, is said to be, without exception, 
the largest city in the world. It contains 1,501,000 dwellings, and the 
unparalleled number of 5,000,000 inhabitants. 

The quantity of wine exported from France to England, during the first six 
months of 1860, was 61,000 hectolitres. Last year it was only 21,000. 
Spirits, however, have fallen off from 78 to 48 thousand hectolitres. 

Disproportion of the Sexes in Victoria. —The disparity of the sexes in 
the colony of Victoria appears to be greater than in any other part of 
Australia. The last census of the population of the colony showed 88,355 
unmarried men, of 20 years and upwards, to but 12,545 unmarried women of 
corresponding ages. The proportion of unmarried men on the goldfields was 
still greater, the bachelors being to the spinsters in the proportion of upwards 
of 20 to 1. 


Gold from Australia. —The value of the total quantity of gold raised 
up to the end of 1859, was, in New South Wales, £7,253,616; in Victoria, 
£93,810,212; in South Australia, £160,000; in Tasmania, £8,000; in New 
Zealand, £140,000; total, £101,371,828. New South Wales has yielded 
1,884,056 ounces; Victoria, 21,000,000 ounces; and New Zealand, 35,000 
ounces; the exact quantities yielded by South Australia and Tasmania, not 
having been officially reported. 


The English, Irish, Scotch, and Colonial Bishoprics, with their 
Several Incomes. —In the following list it will be seen that the aggregate 
income of 83 bishoprics is £258,600, or more than a quarter of a million, the 
averages being £3,236 to each bishopric. The Bishopric of Jerusalem is 
not included in this list; and the incomes of the Scottish bishoprics, and 
of that of Huron, in Canada, are only approximative. 


Aberdeen 

£100 

Adelaide 

800 

Antigua 

2,000 

Armagh (Abp.) 

14,494 

Argyll and the Isles 

100 

Bangor. 

4,000 

Barbadoes 

2,500 

Bath and Wells 

5,000 

Bombay 

2,500 

Brechin 

100 

Brisbane 

1,000 

Calcutta 

5,000 

Canterbury (Abp.).. 

15,000 

Cape Town .. 

800 

Carlisle 

4,500 

Chester 

4,500 

Chichester .. 

4,200 

Christchurch (New 


Zealand) .. 

660 

Colombo .. .. 

2,000 

Columbia .. .. 

600 

Cork. 

2,000 

Cashel 

5,000 

Derry.. 

6,000 

Down and Connor.. 

4,000 

Dublin (Abp.) 

7,786 

Durham 

8,000 

Edinburgh .. 

100 


Exeter (beside a 


Canonry) .. 

..£2,700 

Fredericton.. 


1,000 

Gibraltar 


1,200 

Glasgow 


100 

Gloucester <fc Bristol 

5,000 

Graham’s Town 


800 

Guiana 


2,000 

Hereford 


4,200 

Huron ., 


619 

Jamaica •• 


1,400 

Killaloe . • 


4,041 

Kilmore •• 


6,253 

Kingston •• 


2,000 

Labuan •. 


500 

Lichfield .. 


4,500 

Limerick •• 


4,973 

Lincoln .. 


5,000 

Llandaff .. 


4,200 

London .. 


10,000 

Madras 


2,500 

Manchester .. 


4,000 

Mauritius .. 


850 

Meath 


4,068 

Melbourne .. 


833 

Montreal (Abp.) 


800 

Moray and Ross 


100. 

Natal .. 


800 


Newfoundland 

..£1,200 

New Zealand 

600 

Norwich 

.. 4,500 

Nova Scotia .. 

700 

Ossory' 

.. 3,850 

Oxford 

.. 5,000 

Berth (Australia) 

450- 

Peterborough 

.. 4 k 500 

Quebec 

.. 1,990 

Ripon.. 

.. 4,5u0 

Rochester .. 

.. 5,000 

Rupert’s Land 

.. 700 

Salisbury 

.. 5,000 

Sierra Leone 

900 

Sodor and Man 

.. 2,000 

St. Andrew’s 

.. 100 

St. Asaph 

.. 4,200 

St. David’s .. 

.. 4,500 

Sydney 

.. 1,500 

Tasmania 

.. 1,250 

Toronto 

1,250 

Tuarn.. .. 

.. 4,600 

Victoria .• 

.. 1,000 

Wellington 

.. 300 

AVinchester ., ' 

.. 10,500 

Worcester .. 

.. 5,000 

York (Abp.).. 

.. 10,000 


Ely. 5,500 | Newcastle .. 

Compared with the above, 83 of Her Majesty’s principal officers of State, 
including the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, and the Viceroy of 
Ireland, receive £213,503 per annum, being an average of £2,572 each. 


VARIETIES. 


A piece of ground known as Dixon’s Lairs, at Islington, has been decided 
as the new site for the Smithfield Cattle Show. 

The Editor of the Medical Times is hard upon the moustaches of the 
students. He assures a correspondent that “moustaches have their uses; and 
among the most important, they are considered to point out the idlest, the 
vainest, and most self-conceited, if not, probably, the most dissolute in the j 
class. They are beacons to warn others.” | 

A medal, executed by Mr. Joseph Wyon, to commemorate the opening of j 
the Victoria Bridge, in ’Canada, by the Prince of Wales, is simple but elegant ‘ 
in design. On one side is a bust of the Prince of Wales, and on the other 
the Prince of Wales’s plume, surrounded by maple branches, and on the edge 
the words, “ Visited Canada, and inaugurated the Bridge, 1860.” The medal 
has been executed by order of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, and there 
have been five struck in gold, fifty in silver, and 500 in bronze. 

The New Arctic Expedition. —The expedition^ under command of 
Captain I. I. Hayes, a comrade of Dr. Kane’s, sailed in the little schooner 
Spring Hill, from Boston, U.S., on the afternoon of the 7th of July. The 
crew and officers consisted of seventeen men. The special purpose of Captain 
Hayes is to certify the existence of an open Polar sea, of which he thinks he 
had some distant glimpses during his former explorations. The expedition is 
supplied tor an absence of three years, but its object is expected t<^befulfilled 
in two. 

Harvest Prospects on the Continent. —The latest accounts received 
by the Minister of Agriculture ajid Commerce, as to the appearance of the 
growing crops in France, favour the hope of a good average year. There 
j* one remarkable fact to be observed, which is, that every crop is good 


of its kind—com, hay, grapes, and all descriptions of fruit. The accounts 
from the seaports on the Baltic are not favourable. The reports from Italy 
generally are good, with the exception of those from Naples. The accounts 
from Spain are favourable, except those from Catalonia. 

# Lightning and Hoop Skirts. —A Correspondent informs the Boston 
Journal .that in the town of Rttsfield, Vt., east of and near the Green 
Mountains, a singing school was in progress in a schoolhouse. A thunder¬ 
storm broke immediately over tlie house. A discharge of electricity came 
down the chimney, and passed through the hand of a young man who was 
sitting near the chimney, with-his arms stretched out towards it on the back 
of a seat. The ladies’ hoops were all struck by the fluid, stripped of all their 
windings, clasps broken, the hoops bent into all sorts of shapes, dresses 
scorched, hnd some set on fire ; yet, wonderful to relate, no one was killed, 
and none injured but the young man. This suggests the new and important 
idea of ladies’ dropping their hoops on the near approach of a violent 
thunderstorm. 

Ignacia Riso, the Sicilian Joan of Arc. —A young patriot, named 
Francisco Riso, was killed on April 4, during a popular demonstration which 
took place before Garibaldi’s arrival. On April 20 his father, Giovanni Riso, 
sixty years old, was shot by the Bourbon soldiers without so much as the 
form of a trial. On the very day that Garibaldi entered Palermo a young 
and beautiful nun, Ignacia Riso, the sister and daughter of the two Risos 
above named, left the convent, and amidst a shower of balls and grapeshot, a 
cross in one hand and a poignard in the other, placed herself at the head of 
Garibaldi’s column, crying, “ Down with the Bourbons! Death to the 
tyrant! Vengeance !” She kept her place as long as the fighting lasted, and 
her courageous attitude electrified the volunteers. Ever since that day the 
name of Ignacia Riso has been held sacred. When she passes in the street 
the soldiers bow low, and bless her with the most profound respect. Garibaldi 
himself pays her great attention, and loves her as if she were his own 
daughter. 

Public Parks. —A new Act, which has just received the Royal assent, and 
is now in force, provides for local improvements beneficial to the health and 
comfort of the people. The ratepayers of any parish maintaining its own poor, 
the population of which, according to the last account, exceeds five hundred 
persons, may^jmrehase or lease lands, and accept gifts and grants of land, for 
tho purpose of forming any public walk, exercise- or play-ground, and levy 
rates for maintaining the same, and for the removal of any nuisances or 
obstructions to the free use or enjoyment thereof, and to r improving any open 
walk or footpath, or placing convenient seats or shelters from rain, and for 
other purposes of a similar nature. The Act may be accepted in boroughs. 
After the adoption of the Act a meeting of the ratepayers is to take place to 
make a separate rate, and such rate is to be agreed to by a majority of at least 
two-thirds, in value, of the ratepayers assembled. Previous to any such rate 
being imposed, a sum in .amount not less than at least one-half of the 
estimated cost of such proposed improvements shall have been raised, given, 
or collected by private subscription or donation. The rate is not to exceed 
6d. in the pound. _ 


THE R1DP LER, 

ENIGMA. 

Design’d by fete to guard the crown, aloft in air I reign, 

Above the monarch’s haughty frown, or statesman’s plotting brain; 

In hostile fields, when danger’s near, I’m found amidst alarms; 

In crowds where peaceful beaux appear, 1 instant fly to arms. Senex. 

CHARADE. 

I dream’d that I stood on a cliffs rocky brow, 

And hosts with their leaders were marshall’d below; 

The loud drum had beat, and the shrill trumpet-horn 
Had wafted its notes on the breeze of the morn. 

Now the thunders of battle roll over the plain, 

And the earth is encumber’d with heaps of the slain ; 

And ere sunset the squadrons so proud in their might 
Are sleeping in death, or are scatter’d in flight. 

Whence this carnage? oh sayin my first I was there; 

By me were they slain, or they fled in despair. 

Bor wherever 1 go, rage and blood mark my path, 

And I’m follow’d by curses, by tears, and by death. 

My dream now has changed. Lo the fugitive chief 
Flies alone through the desert, his eye dirnm’d with grief; 

The hearts that were his are nosv cold as a stone, 

And he flics from his foemen, unguarded,, alone. 

They track thee, O chieftain ! Haste, haste from their sight 1 
Haste—haste!—and my second shall cover thy flight. 

’Twas my first dash’d thy hopes—now my second shall bo 
A place of retreat, and thou still may’st be f ree. 

Now rest thee, my chieftain—now rest without fear, 

No foe can approach thee—my whole watches near ; 

I will vfetch o’er thy slumbers, and guard every path, 

And my faith to my chieftain will seal with my death. Rufus. 

Rebus.— A seaport in Devonshire ; a country of Asia ; a town of Franco ; a chain oi 
mountains in Asia ; and a river in Spain.—The initials and the finals read forwards 
form the names of two great poets. Nightstar. 

ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Suppose that a mould candle, six to the pound, burns four hours, aud that a 

common dip, sixteen to the pound, burns- two hours and three-quarters, how many 
dips would you burn together to make both pounds last the same time, the moulds 
being burnt singly ; and what difference would there be in the amount of light, sup¬ 
posing a mould to give three times that of a dip ? Mills. 

2. A person discounting a bill at 42 per cent per annum, according to the common 

or felse method, finds that he has 5^ per cent, per annum for his money. Required, 
the time the bill must have been discounted before it became due ? Flavell. 

3. At a station, 13,200 feet above sea-level, the angle of depression of the visible 

horizon (the sea and sky line) was observed, and found to bfe that which has for 
nat. cosine ‘99930844. Determine hence, without the aid of tables, the diameter of 
the earth, supposing it a perfect sphere ? Timswell. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


Why are lawyers old women ?—Because they are fec-malcs. 

“When a lover dotes on his darling, a refusal acts as an anti-dote. ^ 

Even a pig upon the spit may console himself—things are sure tg take a 
turn. 

The only kind of mistake we arc in favour of is when an old bachelor gets 
married. 

A hermit prefers always to be “ left alone; ” but, as for us, we would rather 
be “ left a fortune.” 

It has been found by oculists that when a person has only one. eye it is 
invariably the left one. * 

“Up to snuff” is now rendered “elevated to an equal capacity with the 
titillating particles of the tobacco plant.” 

A Miss Gilmore was courted by a man whose name was Hadducks^ who 
told her that he only wanted one gill more to make him a perfect fish. 

J “ Don’t be in too great a hurry, girls, to fall in love with the young men. 
It often happens that your hearts are no sooner theirs, than theirs are no 
longer yours.” 

A country girl recently asked a town acquaintance to go with her to purchase 
some articles, and to act as spokeswoman. They entered a shop, and the 
girl asked: “ Have you any hose ? ”—“ I don’t want hoes,” said the country 
town maiden ; “ I want stockings.” 

A Newcastle blacksmith recently made out a bill against one of his cus¬ 
tomers for steeling two mattocks; but the son of Vulcan, who had been 
more used to wielding a sledge hammer than studying Dr. Kenrick, wrote 
out the item in the following manner:—“ To stealing 2 mad ducks, two 
shillings.” 

“ Just a light supper, my dear; a light supper,” said a gentleman to his 
tvife, when he brought company home. Said gentleman was astonished when 
he found the light supper to be composed of half a dozen candles lighted, and 
casting their radiance over an otherwise supperless table. “ Rather too light, 
my dear,” quoth the husband. 

A man who had purchased a pair of new shoes, finding the road to be rather 
a rough one, decided on putting the shoes under his arm, and walking home 
barefooted. After a while he stubbed his great toe, taking the nail off as clean 
as a whistle. “ How lucky! ” he exclaimed, “ what a tremendous kick that 
would have been for the shoes ! ” 

“ My friend,” said a hotel keeper to an over-voracious boarder, “ you eat 
so much, I shall charge you an extra half crown.”—“An extra half crown!” 
replied his boarder, with his countenance the very picture of pain. “ For 
goodness sake, don’t do that! I’m almost dead now, eating three half 
Crown’s worth; and if you put on an extra half crown I shall certainly burst 
—I shall!” 

Abernethy once said to a rich but dirty patient, who consulted him about 
an eruption, “ Let your servant bring to you three or four pails of water and 
put it into a washtub; take off your clothes, get into it, and rub yourself 
well with soap and a rough towel, and you’ll recover.” “ This advice seems 
very much like telling me to wash myself,” said the patient. “ Well,” said 
Abernethy, “ it may be open to such a construction.” 

The Sunderland Rifle Corps marched to Ryhope the other evening, accom¬ 
panied, as is always the case on similar occasions, by numbers of young ladies. 
One of the gallant corps attempted to, and, in fact, succeeded in putting his 
arm round the taper waist of one of the young ladies, but was instantly called 

to order by Corporal D-; u Private S-,” he said, “ Government didn’t 

provide you with arms for that purpose.” The young lady being left to 
herself “ marched easy.” 

A good joke is told of Horace Greeley, on the occasion of his political 
visit last summer. The story goes that “ the philosopher ” was met at 
Worster House in a promiscuous company, by a high-wrought Locofoco from 
Fairfield, who thought to raise a laugh at his expense. Loco shook the 
hand of the philosopher, who didn’t know him. “Don’t you remember,” 
suggested Loco, “ that you and I drank brandy and water on the plains?”— 
“ Oh—oh—yes,” responded the philosopher, “ I remember—you drank the 
brandy, and I drank the water.” 

The Rev. F. Coyle, in a lecture on memory, instanced stage-drivers, whose 
memory of the orders and directions given them is remarkable. He once 
rode outside with the owner and driver of a stage, when the driver could not 
have had fewer than fifty parcels and messages to deliver by the way. But 
he was at a loss—he knew he had forgotten to deliver one parcel, but he 
could not possibly remember what it was. At length the stage arrived at his 
own door, when the children came rushing out to welcome him. “ But where 
(asked the youngsters) did vou leave mother?”—“May I be wholly diddled 
if I haven’t forgot Sal!” That was the missing parcel. 

A cockney born and bred was lately invited to visit a friend in the 
country. The rural aspect of the place amused and charmed him ; still he 
had brought away from the city his full share of suspicion, and the answers 
that he received to some of his inquiries really did seem so wonderful, that he 
began to suspect he was being “ chaffed.” At last they approached a field in 
which was a glorious crop of standing grass ready for the scythe. The 
cockney gazod at it wonderingly. It didn’t look like grass, it w r asn’t wheat, 
it wasn’t turnip tops. “ Why, whatever do you call this stuff? ” said he to 
his companion. “ That—why that is one of the finest hay-fields in the 
neighbourhood, to bp sure!” was the reply. “Hay! he, he! come, that’s 
cutting it a little too thick,’’ said the cockney. “If that’s hay y just show me 
the /iay-coms— come, now ! ” 


A Final Cure. —Lord Braxfield, a Scotch judge, once said to an eloquent 
culprit at the. bar, “ You’re a vara clever chiel, mon; but I’m thinking ye 
wad be nane the waur o’ a hangin’.” 

A President’s Bull. — The following bull appears in the American 
President’s message recently delivered:—“ We are at peace with all the world, 
and we seek to maintain our cherished relations with the rest of mankind.” 

Losing Time. —A toper, being on a visit to a neighbouring squire, when a 
very small glass was set before him after dinner, pulled the servant by the 
skirts, and thus expostulated with him: “What is this glass for ? Does your 
master wish to keep me here all night ? ** 

Professional Enthusiasm. —Matoisi, a French physician, was so fond 
of administering medicine, that, seeing all the phials and pill boxes of his 
patient completely emptied, and ranged in order on the mantelpiece, he said, 
“ Ah, sir, it gives me pleasure to attend you—you deserve to be ill.” 

Pointed and Pertinent. —“ Sir, our party has a quick way of using up 
rascals,” said a recent canvasser at Brighton to an elector who would not 
promise him his vote. “No doubt of it, sir,” was the reply ; “a party that 
makes such habitual use of rascals must use many of them up ;• tools can’t last 


Lancashire Wit. —Two workmen, passing a nicely cushioned carriage, 
which was waiting for one of the great Manchester cotton lords at his count¬ 
ing-house door, one said to the other, “ Bill, I’m darnt if I shouldn’t loik to 
have a drive out in' that ere fine coach.”—“Then thee get in, Jack,” was the 
feply* “ and they’ll very soon drive thee out.” 

A -Hint ThIio^n Away<—A few weeks after a late marriage, the doting f 
husband had some peculiar thoughts when putting on his last clean shirt, as 
he saw no appearance of a “ washing.” He thereupon rose earlier than usual 
one morning and kindled the fire. When hanging on the kettle, he made a 
noise on purpose to arouse his easy wife. She peeped over the blankets and 

exclaimed, “ My dear-, what’s up the day ? ” He deliberately responded, 

“ A’v put on ma last clean serk, and am gaun to wash a one to mysel’.”— 
“ Yera weel,” said Mrs. Easy, “ ye had better wash me ane too ! Glasgow 
Gazette . 


A Practical Spiritualist. —A dry old codger, connected with the rail¬ 
road interests, a man who listens always aud speaks little, and was never 
known to argue a hobby with anybody, has lately been all mouth and ear to a 
very communicative spirit of the ultra school. He listened to and swallowed 
all sorts of things from the other world with so much placidity of assent 
that the spiritualist at last believed him to be one of the faithful. A few 
days since the spiritualist said to his pupil, “The spirit of Brown appeared 
to me last night, and ordered me to borrow five pounds ot you,” for a 
certain purpose, which was named. “ Yes, I know it did,” replied he, ‘and 
isn’t it strange ? The same spirit called on me half an hour afterward, 
and told me not to let you have the money, as it had made a mistake in 
giving you the order!” The spiritualist hasn’t been to see the old codger 
since. 


The Queen and the Countrywoman. —One forenoon, last autumn, as 
Queen Victoria, some hundreds of miles distant from her Life Guards, was 
taking a solitary walk along a public road in the vicinity of Balmoial, she 
met a countrywoman carrying a basket of eggs, with whom she entered into 
conversation. In reply to a question put to her, the basket-carrier said she 
was going with her eggs to the place—a name given to Balmoral by the 
Highlanders to distinguish it from every other place in the world. Do you 
get a good price for your eggs?” inquired her Majesty. Sometimes,^ 
replied the woman, « but we aye get the best price when the Queen comes 
On this her Majesty offered to purchase the contents of the basket and 
tendered a golden sovereign in exchange. “I cannot break it, my leddy, 
meaning that she had not change enough. _ 0, never mmd, said the Queen, 

“ if you cannot break it you must keep it whole. Take your eggs to the 
vlace and tell the people there that the Queen has paid for them. The 
honest woman stated back with uplifted hands, and with joy and surprise 
pictured in her facer, exclaimed, “ Is that your ainsel, Misti ess Albert. Is 
that your ainsel’ ? ” 

Simple Divislon.— A manufacturer, pretty well to do in the world now, 
was some twenty years ago, a poor boy in a merchant’s counting- house, 
was, some twenty j fraits 0 t' his character was an inordinate love ot 

money t Zco^e rfti£ho°was of age, and thought it was about time 
to tret' married HeV’“t to a neighbouring town, and was introduced 
to get maniea. ±ie v , tradesman. “Fine girl,” said the embryo 

to the daughter of a weU d had been the means of introduction to the 

: manufacturer to his friends, '™° lHow much mi g ht Mr. B-be worth?” 

.lady. Very, ivas the replj -p » wa s the reply. “ And how many children 
| he asked. ‘Abou-ten thousam Three into ten goes 

has he got?” con inued our he. 7* the ng man . Here was 

three times and a third over’’ men ml * $ raado lov £ to ° t h e beautiful and 
a chance and he ^proved it, too “ d all his p03Se ssions. Strange 

unsophisticated daughter of the trade, ™ a as evcr wf-nt unlicked, his suit 

to say, for ho was as uncouth a looking honeymoon passed off as all honey- 
prospered, and they were married, t he . - 0 wa3 lively and chatty, and made 

moons o, and they were barmy. The brio p a t so many names "lie thought 
allusions to ner brothers and sisters, btartlee cveni „g at tea he said, “ My 
should not be in the catalogue of relations. 01 . „ So t £ ci . 0 rcpUt , d the 

dear, I thought there were but ti.rce of you. - jj, it ,, 0 ’ tell „„ tinms 
fair one, “but pa’s first wife had eight more. — j • , n d knked 

and none <^r,” said the astonished benedict, who h,, i 1 U-t 

over a chai^and groaned in perfect agony, “ I’m sola ‘ __ 
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